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LINCOLN'S  BIRTHPLACE. 

The  Farm  Ptirotirisecl  and  to  b»  Pre- 
served as  a  Piace  of  Historic  In- 
terest. 

[From  the  Louisville  Commercial. 1  I  fc 
It  once  seemed  that,  like  Homer  and  Co- 
lumbus, Abraham  Lincoln  would  have  several 
localities  contending  for  the  honor  of  his 
birth.  The  matter  was  not  Ions  allowed  to 
remain  In  doubt,  however,  and  biographers 
are  able  to  point  to  the  exact  spot  where 
the  martyr  President  first  saw  the 
light.  The  recent  purchase  of  this 
place  in  Larue  County,  Kentucky, 
by  a  man  who  has  in  view  the 
establishment  of  a  resort  of  national  interest, 
like  Mount  Vernon  and  the  Hermitage,  has 
drawn  fresh  attention  to  the  backwoods  set- 
tlement which  save  the  world  so  great  and 
unique  a  character.  .  . 

The  purchaser  of  the  property  is  Mai.  S.  P. 
Gross,  the  genius  who  presided  over  the  des- 
tinies of  the  restaurant  in  the  Kentucky  build- 
ing at  the  World's  Fair. 

Nearly  sixty  miles  southwest  trom  Louis- 
ville, on  the  C. ,  O.  and  S.  W.  Railway,  is  the 
little  town  of  Hodgensville.  It  takes  four 
hours  to  run  down  there  from  this  city. 
Hodgensville  is  distinctly  countrified.  It  is 
visited  rarely  by  any  persons  from  the  great 
world  beyond,  except  drummers.  Now  and 
then  a  stray  tourist  makes  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  remarkable,  but  little  known,  farm, 
three  miles  to  the  southward,  where  the 
father  of  Lincoln  settled  eighty-flve 
years  ago.  Prom  Hodgensville  only  a  coun- 
try road  leads  out  to  the  old  homestead  and 
the  visitor  finds  himself  under  the  necessity 
ot  hiring  a  livery  rig  to  reach  it.  The  coun- 
try exhibits  nothing  remarkable  in  its  char- 
acteristics, and  the  soil  seems  generally  to  be 
of  a  poor  clay  formation.  Much  of  the  avail- 
able land  has  been  cleared  and  fenced  for 
farming  purposes,  and  some  fine  places  are 
seen. 

When  one  looks  at  the  surroundings  no 
wonder  is  felt  that  Lincoln  should  have  ex- 
hibited reticence    to   speak  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  early  life.    There  was  in  them 
i  no  hint  of  future  glory  or  honor.   Even  at  the 
I  present  day  the  thought  of  life  speut  in  the 
I  locality  Is  anything  but  attractive,  notwith- 
standing that  it  lies  just  without  the  famous 
blue-grass  region. 

The  Lincoln  homestead  was  a  few  years  ago 
the  property  of  Richard  Cradle,  from  whose 
heirs  Maj.  Gross  bought  it.  Though  orig- 
inally laid  off  for  100  acres,  it  is  reallv  110 
acres  in  extent.  As  in  the  case  of  many  other 
rudely  surveyed  tracts  in  Kentucky,  a  close 
measurement  shows  it  contains  a  larger  piece 
of  territory  than  was  intended.  Most  of 
th9  land  has  been  cleared  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  weather-worn  rail 
fence.  Of  the  old  single-room  log 
hut  in  which  the  President  was  born  there 
remains  only  a  heap  of  stones  where  the 
rough  chimney  stood.  All  else  has  dis- 
appeared, though  the  decayed  stump  of  what 
is  said  to  have  been  a  pear  tree  is  seen  near 
by.  A  few  hundred  yards  to  the  southwest 
there  now  stands  a  substantial  farm  house, 
which  manifestly  belongs  to  a  later  era.  The  | 

place  has  been  In  the  hands  of  farm 
tenants  for  several  years,  and  shows 
signs  of  neglect  Weeds  have  grown 
up  around  the  yard  and  wild  shrubbery  in 
the  fence  corners.  The  house  itself  was  va- 
cant when  visited.  A  more  unpromising 
place  for  the  birth  of  a  great  man  was  prob- 
ably never  seen,  and  the  original  dwelling 
was  certainly  scarcely  better  than  "the  14- 
foot  square  hut  at  Elizabethtown.  in  which 
Thomas  Lincoln,  the  President's  father,  first 
settled  upon  his  marriage  with  Nancy  Hanka 
in  1806. 

Only  one  living  person  recollects  Lincoln  in 
the  days  of  his  childhood  spent  in  Larue 
County.  This  is  an  aged  farmer  who  still  re- 
sides in  that  locality.  His  name  is  Austin 
Gollaher.  For  decades  past  he  has  been 
the  single  surviving  eye-witness  of  oc- 
currences in  those  early  days  of  the 
future  President's  career.  Mr.  Golla- 
her takes  pleasure  in  recounting 
how  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  9  years  ol 
age  and  Lincoln  but  7,  he  fished  the  latter 
out  of  Knob  Creek,  a  considerable  stream  of 
the  locality.  The  future  President  had  fallen 
in  while  the  boys  were  crossing  the  stream  oa 
a  foot  log  and  was  in  imminent  danger  o| 
drowning. 

Although  not  communicative  on  the  subisot 
of  his  early  life,  Lincoln,  It  seems, always  re- 
tained a  tenderness  for  his  birthplace.  On 
one  occasion  in  1834,  J.  H.  Rodman,  the  fa- 
ther of  1).  M.  Rodman,  an  attorney  of  this 
city,  went  to  Washington  as  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners from  Larue  County  to  expostulate 
against  a  fresh  conscription,  Larue  having 
already  furnished  more  than  its  quota  of  men 
to  the  Union  army.  On  hearing  the  circum- 
stances Lincoln  at  once  signed  the  order 
granting  the  relief  asked  for.  In  the  same 
conversation  he  told  Mr.  Rodman  he  was  born 
In  Hardin  County,  a  portion  of  which,  includ- 
ing the  Lincoln  homestead,  in  1843  was 
erected  into  Larue. 


Scr°eedk.  ^ t^ntUy 
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WILL    SELL    LINCOLN  FARM 


LINCOLN'S  OLD  KENTUCKY  HOME. 


Old  Home  of  Martyred  President  to  Be 
Disposed  Of  for  Taxes. 

[Special  Telegram.]  /fo°2  

Evansville,  Ind.,  March  14.— The  old  Lin- 
coln farm,  in  the  heart  of  Lincoln  City, 
Spencer  county,  will  in  a  few  days  be  sold  for 
delinquent  taxes.  For  years  the  taxes  on  the 
farm  have  not  been  paid  and  the  county  of- 
ficials decided  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  of- 
fer the  farm  for  sale.  Attempts  heretofore 
have  been  made  to  turn  the  farm  into  a  park 
and  it  has  been  proposed  that  congress  make  i 
an  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 

The  old  cottage  that  stood  on  the  farm  and  j 
in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  lived  was  re- 
moved  to  New  York  many  years  ago  and  | 
was  sold  for  several  thousand  dollars.    The  i 
commissioners  of  Spencer  county   have  re-  [ 
ceived  many  letters  from  people  over  the  1 
country  wanting  to  buy  the  farm,  and  bidders  i 
doubtless  will  be  numerous  when  the  tax  sale  , 
is  held.   The  mother  of  Lincoln  is  buried  on 
the  farm.   The  burial  lot  is  kept  in  good  con-  ' 
dition  by  the  commissioners.    The   county  i 
received  a  deed  for  the  lot  several  years  ago.  j 
The  late  Governor  Mount  of  this  state  was  i 
an  advocate  of  turning  the  farm  into  a  park 
and  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  legislature,  but  nothing  was  done. 


LINCOL^SBIRTHPLACE 

A   Movement   on   Foot   to   Convert  It 
/ffT^f     Iuto  41  **«r!k. 

Barboursville,  Ky.,  Feb.  21.— A  parly  o!' 
patriotic  Kentuckians  are  taking  steps  to 
.purchase  the  birthplace  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, in  La  Rue  County,  Kentucky,  and 
convert  it  into  a  park.  Negotiations  are 
about  completed,  and  work  will  be  begun 
yearly  in  the  spring. 


Sale  of  the  Farm  on  Wliiels  the  Martyr 
President  Was  Born.  /C/<>// 

Special  Dispateh  to  the  Globe-Democrat.  I  »  (  n 
LOUISVILLE,  KY.,  December  1.— The 
farm  upon  which  President  Lincoln  was 
born,  in  Larue  County,  has  been  purchased 
by  A.  W.  Dennett,  a  wealthy  New  Yorker. 
The  price  paid  was  $3000.  As  the  new 
owner  expects  to  erect  a  hotel  on  the  place 
at  once,  it  is  quite  probable  that  he  will 
more  than  make  his  money  back  during  the 
National  G.  A.  R.  encampment  next  year. 
While  Mr.  Dennett  has  not  as  yet  decided 
what  improvements  he  will  make,  nor  as  to 
the  final  disposition  of  the  property,  it  is 
a  settled  fact  that  the  farm  will  at  no  dis- 
tant day  be  converted  into  a  public  park, 
and  will  be  so  improved  as  to  attract  thou- 
sands of  visitors  every  year. 

Mr.  Dennett  has  decided  to  make  prelim- 
inary improvements  early  and  this  work 
will  begin  at  once.  The' old  rail  fence  will 
be  removed,  and  a  new  fence  put  around 
the  entire  farm.  All  the  underbrush  and 
briars  will  be  cut  out,  disturbing  many  a 
rabbit  and  quail,  and  the  farm  will  be  put 
in  grass.  Between  now  and  next  sum- 
mer a  pavilion  will  be  erected  on  the  farm 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  visitors  from 
the  ranks  of  the  old  soldiers  who  will  come 
here  while  attending  the  1805  G.  A.  R.  en- 
campment, arrangements  having  already 
been  made  by  the  Commercial  Club  for  ex- 
cursion trains  to  Hodginville  at  that  time. 


TO  KEEP  LINCOLN  HOMESTEAD. 


County  Gets  Tax  Payment  Contributed 
by  a  New  Yorker.    /  ^  0  i 

Special  Dispatch  to  The  Inter  Ocean. 
HODGEVILLE,  Ky.,  March  8.— The  old 
Lincoln  homestead,  near  this  place,  will  not 
be  sold  at  public  sale  for  taxes,  as  has  been 
advertised  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county.  A 
letter  to  Sheriff  Collins  from  David  Crear 
of  New  York  city  inclosed  a  check  for  the 
amount  of  taxes  due  on  the  property.  Other 
letters  and  telegrams  came  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  but  all  the  writers  ex- 
cept Mr.  Crear  expressed  a  desire  to  become 
the  owner  of  the  farm.  Some  offered  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  proper  use  to  be  made  of 
the  birthplace  of  the  great  emancipator. 


POSTPONE  LINCOLN  CEREMONY. 


Dedication  of  Memorial  at  Hodgen- 
ville,  Ky.,  Not  to  Be  Held 
Until  Fall. 

NEW  YORK.  May  8.— Dedication  of  the 
Lincoln  memorial  at  Hodgenville,  Ky., 
has  been  postponed  until  some  date  not 
yet  named,  but  which  will  not  be  earlier 
than  next  fall. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  wishes 
to  devote  Memorial  Day,  the  date  orig- 
inally chosen,  to  the  observances  for 
which  it  was  named.  Then  the  railways, 
believing  they  will  be  called  on  to  carry 
very  heavy  traffic  on  Memorial  Day,  sug- 
gested that  some  other  dav  would  be 
preferable.  A  formal  announcement  will 
be  made  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight. 

President  Taft  and  former  Presidcir 
Roosevelt  have  both  leen  asked  to  speak 
at  the  dedication  of  the  memorial. 

/f//  - 


To  Perpetuate  the  Name  of  Liucoln. 
Special  Dispatch  to  the  Globe-Democrat. 

Louisville,  Ky.  ,  February  2.— The  home 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  first  saw  the  light  of 
day  has  been  sold  to  a  syndicate  of  which 
Maj.  S.  P.  Gross,  now  of  Washington  City, 
but  formerly  a  Kentuckian.  is  the  head.. 
Maj.  Gross  had  the  dining-room  privileges  in 
the  Kentucky  building  at  the  World's  Fair, 
and  is  well  Known  all  over  the  State.  Tha 
deal  was  engineered  by  a  prominent  Louis- 
ville attorney.  Mr.  Lincoln's  old  home  is 
now  called  Lincoln  Springs,  and  is  about 
three  miles  south  of  Hodgenville,  in  Larue 
County,  which  some  years  ago  was  cut  off 
from  the  Dig  County  of  Hardin. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  purchasers 
to  improve  the  farm  and  replace  aa 
near  as  possible  the  cabin  in  which  the  ex- 
President  was  born.  The  place  will  be  a 
public  resort,  ana  the  gentlemen  who  hava 
just  secured  the  property  do  not  expect  to  be 
remunerated,  but  simply  purchased  it  for  the 
patriotic  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  name 
and  memory  of  Lincoln.  A  movement  will 
be  instituted  for  the  formation  of  an  associa- 
tion similar  to  the  Hermitage,  Jackson's 
Home,  and  Mount  Vernon, the  placewhere  the 
immortal  George  Washington's  ashes  repose. 
The  idea  is  to  turn  it  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment, which  will  be  expected  to  erect  a  mon- 
ument fitting  to  mark  the  place  of  the  birth 
of  so  Illustrious  a  ciiizen,    *         /Qtr  /, 


Lincoln  Memorial  Dedicated. 

The  noble  granite  temple  enshrining  the 
cabin  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
born  was  dedicated  on  the  Lincoln  farm 
near  Hodgenville,  Ky.,  Thursday, .  in  the. 
presence  of  10,000  spectators  from  every 
section  of  the  nation.  President  Taft, 
Gov.  Willson  of  Kentucky,  former  Gov. 
Folk  of  Missouri,  Senator  Borah  and 
others  made  addresses.  The  temple  was 
erected  by  the  Lincoln  Farm  Associa- 
tion, which  gathered  popular  subscrip- 
tions for  that  purpose  under  the  initial 
Impetus  of  Robert  Collier,  who  made  a 
large  contribution  and  saved  the  old  cabin 
and  farm  from  public  sale,  /f// 


LINCOLN'S  BIRTHPLACE. 


Poverty  and  Desolation  Wafted  on  the 
Famous  Baby. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  great  war  Presi-  | 
dent,  was  born  in  Larue  (then  Hardin) 
County,  Kentucky,  in  a  rude  little  log 
cabin,  says  St.  Nicholas.  This  cabin  has 
recently  been  restored  and  so  far  as  pos- 
sible made  exactly  as  it  was  eighty-eight 
years  ago,  when  a  little  baby  boy  was 
born  to  Thomas  and  Nancy  Lincoln,  or 
"Linkhorn,"  as  the  name  was  then  spell- 
ed—humble "settlers,"  who  had  moved 
to  the  neighborhood  from  Washington 
County  four  years  before. 

The  few  living  people  who  remember 
Thomas  Lincoln,  the  father,  say  that  he 
was  a  rather  improvident  man,  not  work- 
ing long  at  any  one  thing.  He  was  a 
hard  worker,  but  was  a  poor  manager,  and  | 
the  little  family  was  often  without  more 
than  the  simplest  necessaries  of  life. 
Thomas  Lincoln  cleared  a  few  acres 
around  his  cabin  and  raised  a  small  crop 
of  corn  and  grain.  Then  he  became  a  car- 
penter and  tinker,  working  at  such  odd 
jobs  as  he  could  find  among  the  pioneer 
neighbors.  He  was  away  at  work  at  the  , 
time  Abraham  was  born.  | 

The  neighbors  heard  that  Mrs.  Lincoln 
was  in  the  cabin  all  alone  with  the  little 
baby  and  had  little  to  eat  except  corn 
and  potatoes.  They  at  once  visited  the  ( 
Lincoln  cabin,  taking  such  delicacies  as 
their  houses  afforded.  The  father  return- 
ed in  a  few  days  and  the  baby  was  named 
Abraham  Lincoln,  after  his  grandfather, 
who  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians  when 
Thomas  Lincoln  was  a  little  boy. 


LINCOLN  AND  DAVIS  CABIN. 

NEW  YORK,  March  23.— By  an  odd  ac- 
cident, the  cabin  in  which  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  born  and  another  cabin  of  lo 
which  was  associated  with  the  life  "of 
Jefferson  Davis,  have  become  mixed  up 
and  timbers  of  both  structures  now  make 
up  a  single  building.  The  revelation  of 
this  fa£t  came  about  through  the  efforts 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Dwight  Hillis,  pastor  of 
Plymouth  Church,  to  add  to  the  Beecher 
Memorial  Fund. 

The  cabin  was  on  exhibition  at  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo.  It 
is  owned  by  Frederick  Thompson  and 
Elmer  S.  Dundy,  amusement  promoters. 


LOG  CABINS  OF 

LINCOLN  AND  DAVIS. 

In  the  "Old  Plantation,"  a  feature  of  j 
the  Midway  at  the  Pan-American  Ex- 1 
position,  there  are  on  exhibition  two  | 
log  cabins.  One  is  the  house  in  which  j 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  born,.  The  other 
is  the  hovel  in  which  Jeff  Davis,  Presi- 
lent  of  the  Confederacy,  first  saw  the  j 
light  of  day.  Of  the  thousands  of  peo-  j 
pie  who  flock  to  see  these  quaint  relics 
few  know  the  vicissitudes  of  the  cabins 


JEFF  DAVIS'  BIRTHPLACE. 


since  their  removal  from  the  ground  ; 
which  they  once  consecrated,  and  the  | 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  exhibitors  to  ! 
gain  possession  of  them  for  exhibition,  j 
The  Lincoln  cabin  was  sold  by  Rev. ; 
J.  W.  Bingham,  of  Marion  County,  : 
Kentucky,  together  with  ten  acres  of 
ground,  to  A.  W.  Dennett,  of  New  York 
dairy  kitchen  fame.  The  exhibitors 
made  a  search  for  Mr.  Dennett  and 
found  him  at  the  Trinidad  Gold  Mines, 
in  Placer  County,  California.  A  lease 
was  secured  from  Mr.  Dennett,  who 
gave  an  order  for  the  removal  of  the 
cabin,  then  stored  in  the  cellar  of  a 
Bowery  restaurant.  The  determined 
exhibitor  peentrated  the  cellar  and 
found  the  cabin  in  a  state  of  chaos, 
'  piled  up  in  one  corner.  He  started  to 
load  the  logs  upon';!-  truck,  there  being, 
it  was  said,  nineVy-iwo.  But  after  these 
were  carted  away  it  was  found  that  a 


LINCOLN'S  BIRTHPLACE. 


great  many  more  logs  remained.  As  the 
exhibitor  had  orders  to  take  all  the 
logs,  he  did  so,  finding  that  the  second 
sett  of  logs  were  of  an  entirely  different 
kind  of  wood. 

Investigations  disclosed  the  fact  that 
the  second  set  of  logs  comprised  the 
birth  cabin  of  the  late  Jefferson  Davis, 
the  latter  having  been  absolutely  lost 
track  of  them  in  recent  years. 

The  fact  that  was  that  both  the  Lin- 
coln and  the  Davis  cabin  were  exhibit- 
ed at  the  Tennessee  Centennial,  at 
Nashville,  in  1897,  and  when  the  Lin- 
coln cabin  was  shipped  to  New  York 
and  stored,  the  Davis  cabin  was  sent 
with  it,  unknown  even  to  the  owner. 
The  two  cabins  have  been  set  up  on 
desirable  sites  and  furnished,  through- 
out as  they  were  in  olden  times,  many 
interesting  relics  of  the  great  leaders 
being  on  exhibition. 


Use  for  Lincoln's  Old  Home. 
Lincoln's  old  home,'  near  Hodgens- 
vllle,  Kentucky,  will  probably  be  con- 
verted into  a  home  for  ex-slaves.  Such 
Is  the  plan  of  Thomas  T.  Thomas,  a 
1  wealthy  negro  and  ex-slave,  who  has 
entered  into  negotiations  with  David 
Crear,  of  New  York  city,  the  present 
owner  of  the  farm,  for  the  purchase  of 
the  birthplace  of  the  great  emancipa- 
tor. Should  Mr.  Crear  decide  to  keep  | 
the  farm  he  will  offer  the  free  use  of 
it  for  the  building  of  a  home  for  ex 
slaves.  The  logs  comprising  the  origi- 
nal cabin,  in  which  the  ex-president 
was  born,  which  are  at  present  on  ex- 
hibition at  the  Pan-American  exposi- 
tion, will  be  brought  back  to  the  farm 
and  erected  on  the  site  of  its  original  i 
location.  Additional  land  will  be  pur- 
chased and  cultivated  to  supply  pro- 
visions for  the  ex-slaves. 


LINCOLN'S  LOG  CABIN. 


It  Has  Become  a  Feature  of  Expo- 
sitions. 

The  little  log  cabin  in  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  born  Is  no  longer  upon  the 
place.  During  the  Nashville  exposition  it 
was  Carried  down  there,  and  since  that 
time  it  has  been  a  regular  feature  at  all 
affairs  of  this  kind.  Its  latest  journey  was 
to  Buffalo  in  1R01,  and  1  understand  that 
it  is  still  there.  The  place  where  it  origin- 
ally stood  Is  a  high,  barren  hilltop,  and  the 
exact  spot  is  now  marked  by  a  rude  flagpole. 
Thomas  Lincoln  was  undoubtedly  deter- 
mined in  building  his  Jcabin  there  by  the 
spring  of  delicious  cold  water  that  pours 
through  a  cavern  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
The  spring  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  sink-hole, 
where  the  underlying  limestone  rock  has 
given  way  and  left  a  rooky  ehr.sm  about  a 
dozen  feet  deep.  The  break  exposes  an  out- 
jutting  -edge  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other 
is  a  steep  slope  of  earth  and  shattered 
stone,  and  close  around  grow  numerous 
bushes  and  trailing  vines  and  a  few  fine 
trees  that  cast  a  pleasant  shade  on  the  hol- 
low. How  many  times  Lincoln's  mother 
must  have  toiled  up  the  hill  from  this  spring 
with  her  waterbucket,  and  how  often  the 
little  boy  must  have  toddled  down  to  this 
cool  retreat  and  dabbled  in  the  flowing  wa- 
ter? The  spot  is  a  favorite  resort  for  pleas- 
ure parties  for  miles  around.  'Indeed,  these 
parties  constitute  the  bulk  of  visitors  to  the 
shrine;  yet  in  spite  of  its  comparative  inac- 
cessibility, an  occasional  stranger  from  a 
distant  state  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  this 
lonely  Kentucky  pasture. — Woman's  Home 
Companion.  ^  ©3 


I  LINCOLN.  Neb.,  Feb.  ll.i?o°Mthe 
Editor  of  The  Journal:  I  saw  the  rude 

;  og  cabin  in  which  Lincoln  was  born, 
in  October.  1SG2. 

It  was  a  few  days  after  the  battle 
of  Perryville.  Kentucky,  when  in  the 
early  afternoon  we  approached  a  low 
one  story  log  cabin  on  our  left,  a  rati 
fence  ran  along  in  front,  and  on  one 
corner  was  stuck  a  cracker  box  lid 
on  which  was  chalked.  "Birthplace  of 
President  Lincoln."  An  officer  of  high 
rank  sat  on  his  horse  nearby,  and  as 
each  company  came  up,  he  would  point 
to  the  cabin  and  say,  "In  that  rc-^o 
President  Lincoln  was  born." 

ml22£  SUT  Tere  at  a  "ri^ht  shoulder 
shift,  and  whether  it  was  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  captain,  I  have  forgotten, 
but  the  men  saluted  by  lifting  their 
caps  as  they  marched  by. 

The  chimney  was  at  the  end  of  the 
building  we  were  approaching,  and 
was  built  of  splints  or  sticks  and 
daubed  with  mud. 

The  roof  was  of  clapboards  and  hejd 
in  place  by  poles  laid  lengthwise, 
which  required  no  nails  and  was  the 
common  method  of  the  earlv  pioneers 

There  was  a  door  and  a  square  win- 
dow on  the  side  facing  the  road,  and 
some  of  the  logs  had  the  appearance 
of  being  much  decayed. 

A  pear  tree  stood  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  building,  but  its  inviting 
fruit  remained  unmolested. 

There  was  no  cheering  as  we 
marched  past,  as  though  every  soldier 
was  awed  at  the  sight  of  the  lowlv 
place  of  birth  of  their  chief,  the  fore- 
most man  of  the  nation. 

The  pictures  I  have  seen  of  the 
Lincoln  house  appear  to  have  been 
taken  long  after  the  war. 

ROBERT  HARVEY.  t>,  74nd 


SCENES   AT   ABRAHAM    LINCOLN'S    BIRTHPLACE,   ADVERTISED  FOR 

SALE   FOR  TAXES. 


ROCK  gf-RHMg 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  birthplace, 
which  is  advertised  for  sale  for  taxes, 
is  a  farm  near  Hodgenville,  Larue  Coun- 
ty, Ky.  Thomas  Lincoln  had  bought  a 
farm  on  the  big:  south  fork  of  Nolan 
Creek  in  1803,  and  he  removed  thither 
after  the  birth  of  his  daughter.  The 
home  in  which  the  emancipator  first  saw 
the  light  was  the  ordinary  one  of  the 


poor  western  pioneer — a  one-roomed  log 
cabin  with  a  huge  outside  chimney,  a 
single  window  and  a  rude  door.  An  old 
friend  of  the  family  has  testified  that 
the  Lincolns  had  a  cow  and  a  calf,  milk 
and  butter,  home-woven  "kiverlids,"  big 
and  little  pots,  a  loom  and  wheel  and  a 
good  feather  bed.  The  cabin  in  which 
Lincoln  was  born  was  transferred  to 


Central  Park,  New  York,  some  years  ago. 
At  one  time  there  was  talk  of  making 
the  farm  a  government  park  by  an  ex- 
penditure of  ¥1,000,000,  and  an  eastern 
syndicate  bought  the  property.  The  Lin- 
coln family  moved  to  another  farm 
fifteen  miles  distant  four  years  after  the 
birth  of  Abraham.  The  Lincoln  farm  has 
long  been  an  object  of  public  interest. 


J 


Where  Lincoln  Was  Born. 

The  farm  on  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  born  is  to  be  sold  at  master  commis- 
si oner's  sale.  Some  years  ago  the  farm 
was  sold  by  Alfred  W.  Dennette  to  David 
Cl  ear,  and  proceedings  have  been  insti- 
tuted to  set  aside  the  sale. 

The  farm,  in  La  Rue  county,  Ken- 
tucky, three  miles  from  Hodgensville, 
was  purchased  by  Thomas  Lincoln  in 
3  S03,  but  he  did  not  locate  upon  it  until 
1808.  Then  he  built  the  cabin  in  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  born,  but  left  it 
and  moved  to  a  farm  fifteen  miles  away 
on  Knob  creek  when  his  son  was  four  , 
years  old.  It  was  the  latter,  not  the 
Hodgensville  farm,  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln remembered  as  his  home  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  house  on  the  Hodgensville  farm 
was  a  one-room  log  cabin,  no  worse 
and  no  better  than  the  cabins  of  Lin- 
coln's neighbors.  It  was  torn  down 
years  ago,  but  some  New  York  gentle- 

|  men,  learning  that  the  logs  had  not 
been  destroyed,  had  the  cabin  restored, 
and  later  it  was  taken  to  the  Buffalo 

I  exposition. 

I     The  people  of  the  United  States  never 

!  have  .  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
Hodgensville  farm.  As  in  the  case  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  interest  has 
centered  in  the  home  associated  with 
Lincoln's  active  life  as  a  man.  The 
people  turn  to  Mount  Vernon,  to  Mon- 
ticello,  to  Springfield,  rather  than  to 
the  houses  in  which  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, and  Lincoln  were  born. 

Lincoln's  boy  life  was  more  closely 
associated  with  Indiana  than  with  Ken- 
tucky, and  his  life  as  a  man  was  almost 
wholly  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  Illinois.  He  remembered  his 
father's  .  home   on  Knob  creek,  Ken- 

'  tucky,  treasured  recollections  of  the 
home  in  Indiana,  and  of  the  first  home 
of  the  family  in  Illinois,  but  he  rarely 
referred  to  Rock  Spring  farm,  on  which 
he  was  born. 

However,  every  home  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  of  interest  to  the  American 
people.    His  birthplace  on  Rock  Spring 

!  farm  is  marked  by  a  flag  pole;  it  should 
be  marked  by  a  monument,  and  then  it 
would  not  matter  how  many  contro- 
versies arose  as  to  the  ownership  of  the 
farm.  Whoever  owns  it  will  care  the 
more  for  it  because  it  is  the  birthplace 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


LINCOLN'S  BIRTHPLACE  IS  SOLD— 
KENTUCKY  FARM  UNDER  HAMMER 


HOUSE  IN  WHICH  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  WAS. BORN. 


Rock  Spring  farm  in  Laure  county,  -Kentucky,  on  which  this  historic 
cabin  stands,  was  sold  at  public  auction  rcently. 

(Reproduced  from  . Ida  M.  Tarbell's  "Early  Life  of ,  Lincoln,"  published  by 
S.  S.  McClure,  New  York,  189G.)  k 


Rock  Spring  farm,  on  which  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  born,  has  been  sold 
by  Commissioner  Handley  for  $3,600. 
R.  J.  Collier  of  New  York  was  ,the 
purchaser.  There  were  three  other 
bidders  on  the  property,  John  E.  Bur- 
ton, of  Philadelphia;  W.  D.  Frost, 
of  Chicago,  and  E.  J.  McDermott,  of 
Louisville,  representing  New  Ydrk  in- 
terests. 

.  Mr.  Collier  will  get  possession  in 
December.  He  has  not  yet  decided 
what  he  will  do  with  it,  and  proba- 
bly it  was  bought  as  an  investment. 

The  farm  contains  110  acres  and 
the  price  was  not  much  more  than 
the  property  is  worth  for  farming 
purposes.  Just  previous  to  the  sale 
Chicago  parties  telegraphed  to  have 
the  farm  bought  for  them,  but  the 
arrangements  could  not  be  perfected 
in  time. 

Since  the  birth  of  Lincoln,  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1809,  the  farm  had  changed 
hands  only  twice.  Thomas  Lincoln, 
the  father  of  the  President,  sold  the 
land  to  Richard  Creel  about  the  time 
the  Lincoln  family  moved  to  Indiana. 
The  property  continued  in  the  hands 
of  this  family  until  something  like  of- 
ten years  ago,  when  A.  W.  Dennette, 


of  New  York,  bought  the  place  far' 
53,500. 

During  t,he  last  decade  or  so  many; 
attempts  have  been  made  to*  perf^g; 
plans  looking  to  the  conwertmg 
the  property'  into  a  national  pafju|j 
and.  while  these  efforts  have  aroused 
some  comment,  nothing  substahtffil 
has  resulted. 

The  farm  derives  its  name  fro 
large  spring  about  100  yards 
the  log  cabin  in  which  Lincoln 
born.  In  its  present  state  the 
is  cut  by  a  broad  picturesque 
oughfare.  Two  miles  on  the  no: 
this  village,  typical  of  Kent 
with  a  population  of  about  1,00' 
branch  of  the  Illinois  Central 
nects  the  town  with  the  out„,„.. 
world,  and  a  combination  freight  t$L£ 
passenger  train  makes  two  trips  dally 
to  Cecilia,  seventeen  miles  away.-'WH 

The  records  of  Hardin  county  sf"' 
that  the  farm  was  bought  by  Thoi 
Lincoln  in  1803  with  funds  whie 
had  earned  as  a  carpenter.  Tho 
Lincoln  was  not  yet  25,  showing 
he  was  a  man  possessed  of 
than  ordinary  thrift,  instead  of 
less  and  shiftless,  as  some 
ers  have  depicted  him. 


MANY  WANT  LINCOLN  FARM. 

New  Yorker  Buys  the  Birthplace  of  the 
Great    Emancipator  at 
Sheriff's  Sale. 

HODGENVILLE,  Aug.  28.— Abraham 
L.incoln'8  birthplace,  a  110  acre  farm,  was 
today  sold  at  auction  to  R.  J.  Collier  of 
New  York  for  $3,600. 

The  property  was  sold  by  order  of  court 
in  the  bankruptcy  case  of  A.  W.  Dennette 
of  New  York,  who  had  purchased  it  15 
years  ago  from  the  Creal  family,  into 
whose  hands  it  came  at  the  time  the  Lin- 
coln family  removed  from  the  state.  John 
E.  Burton  *>f  Philadelphia  and  W.  D. 
Frost  of  Chicago  were  also  bidders  at  to- 
day's sale. 


)  ) 


President  Roosevelt  says: 

"/  hear iily  approve  of  the  movement  to  make  the 
birthplace  of  Abraham  Lincoln  a  National  Park 
so  that  the  building  in  which  he  was  born  may  be 
Preserved  to  illustrate  the  real  conditions  of  his 
birth  and  childhood.  *  *  *  *  * 
Lincoln's  memory,  like  Washington's,  is  one  of 
the  hallowed  and  priceless  heritages  of  all  our 
people.  I  am  glad  that  the  scheme  of  pres- 
ervation contemplates  an  appeal  to  individual 
Americans  "  *  ****** 


Join  The  Lincoln  Farm  Association! 

wor^fatr'^^^-T^5^  °f  m°K  tha"  2°'°00  Patriotic  Ame"-"  -en  and 
women,  asks  you  individually,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  cherishes 
and  reveres  the  memory  of  Lincoln,  to  fill  in  the  blank  below  and  mail  i  to-  ay 
ha  ,Thef^ncoln  Birthplace  Farm  and  the  old  cabin  have  been  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  wished  to  exploit  them  for  private  gain,  and  it  remains  Jyou 
as  one  of  the  American  people,  to  take  your  part  in  the  work  of  making  this  1^ 
a  Lincoln  National  Park-an  enduring  patriotic  memorial  to  a  great  citizen, 
of  L  I  T  COntr;hm™  15  deslred.  °r  wi»  be  accepted.  This  is  to  be  a  work 
the  Ass  l  f/e°P  ^  ^y^nbutor  will  be  made  an  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Association,  without  liability  to  any  further  dues  or  assessments. 

Send  any  amount  you  can  afford  from  25  cents  to  $25.00 

It  is  not  the  amount,  but  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given,  that  counts 
Certfficate0willShy0Ur-,CTtribUtL0n-iS  *  handsomelX  '"graved  membership 

autoluhs  of  ,h  T  l  y°U'  ,hTgc°n  k  y°Ur  name'  2  P°rtrait  °f  Linc°ln>  tte 
autographs  of  the  Trustees,  and  the  Seal  of  the  Association 

Your  name  will  also  be  entered  in  the  Permanent  Catalogue  to  be  kept  in  a 
place  of  honor  at  the  park.  The  amount  of  your  contribution  will  not  be  made  p  He 
natitna"  m^mAoSr!a0ls:atl0n  Help  t0  make  <his  *e  neatest  of  our 

THE  LINCOLN  FARM  ASSOCIATION 
Clarence  H.  Mackay.  Treasurer  74  Broadway.  New  York 


Joseph  W.  Folk,  Pres. 
Joseph  H.  Choate 
Henry  Watterson 
Cardinal  Gibbons 
Edward  M.  Shepard 
August  Belmont 
William  H.  Taft 


Board  of  Trustees 

Clarence  H.  Mackay,  Treas. 
Lyman  J.  Gage 
Norman  Hapgood 
Ida  M.  Tarbeil 

William  T.  Jerome 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 


Richard  Lloyd  Jon< 
Charles  A.  Towne 
Samuel  L.  Clemens 
Albert  Shaw, 
Thomas  Hastings 
Robert  J.  Collier 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudt 


THE    LINCOLN   FARM    ASSOCT  ATirvw 
CLARENCE  H.  MACKAY,  Treasurer  I  B^oTdWA J'nEW  YORK  CITY 

Plea^lerTcttjk'atelo "  ™V  contribuUon  *>       Lincoln  Farm  Fund. 

Name  

Address  
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A  Birthplace 
Worth  Saving 


By  MARK  TWAIN 


Mark  Twain 


There  is  a  nat- 
ural human  in- 
stinct  that  is 
gratified  by  the 
sight  of  any- 
thing hallowed 
by  association 
with    a  great 
man    or    with  j 
great  deeds.  So  j 
people    make  1 
pilgrimages   to  j 
the  town  whose  3 
streets    were  ; 
once  trodden  by 
Shakespeare,  j 
and    Hartford  { 
guarded  her  Charter  Oak  for  centuries 
because  it  had  once  had  a  hole  in  it  that  [ 
helped  to  save  the  liberties  of  a  colony,  i 
But  in  most  cases  the  connection  be- 
tween the  great  man  or  the  great  event  ' 
and  the  relic  we"  revere  is  accidental.  ,' 
Shakespeare  might  have  lived  in  any 
other  town  as  well  as  in  Stratford, 
and  Connecticut's  charter  might  have 
been  hidden  in  a  woodchuck  hole  as  I 
well  as  in  the  Charter  Oak.    But  it  1 
was  no  accident  that  planted  Lincoln  on  : 
a  Kentucky  farm,  half-way  between  the 
Lakes  and  the  Gulf.    The  association  i 
there  had  substance  in  it.    Lincoln  be-  1 
longed  jus^  where  he  was  put.    If  the'j 
•Union  was  to  be  saved,  it  had  to  be  a  j. 
man  of  such  an  origin  that  should  save 
it.    No  wintry  New  England  Brahmin 
could  have  done,  it,  or  any  torrid  cot- 
ton-planter, regarding  the  distant  Yan- 
kee as- a  species  of  obnoxious  foreigner. 
It  needed  a  man  of  the  Border,  where 
civil  war  meant  the  grappie  of  brother 
with  brother  and  disunion  a  raw  and 
gaping  wound.   It  needed  one  who  knew 
slavery  not  from  books  only,  but  as  a 
living  thing,  knew  the  good  that  was 
mixed  with  its  evil,  arid  knew  the  evil 
not  merely  as  it  affected  the  negroes, 
but  in  its  hardly  less  baleful  influence 
upon  the  poor  whites.    It  needed  one 
who  knew  how  human  all  the  parties  to 
the  quarrel  were,  how  much  alike  they 
were  at  bottom,  who  saw  them  all  re- 
flected in  himself,  and  felt  their  dissen- 
sions like  the  tearing  apart  of  his  own 
soul.    When  the  war  came  Georgia  sent 
an  army  in  gray  and  Massachusetts  an 
-arm"   in    blue,   but   Keatu  ;lc-  Tkecl 
armies  for  both,  sides.    And  this  man, 
sprung  from  Southern  poor  whites,  born 
on  a  Kentucky  farm  and  transplanted 
to  an  Illinois  village,  this  man,  in  whose 
heart  knowledge  and  charity  had  left 
no  room  for  malice,  was  marked  by 
Providence  as  the  one  to  "bind  up  the 
nation^  wounds."    His  birthplace  is 
worth  saving. 


The  above  article  by  the  great  Ameri- 
can author  and  humorist  refers  to  the 
movement  on  foot  to  make  of  the  Lin- 
coln Birthplace  Farm  a  national  park  of 
rjatrio<  :sm.    Considering  the  preserva- 


tion of  Mount  Vernon,  the  Washington 
Monument  the  classic  tomb  of  Grant, 
and  the  score  of  other  memorials  to 
lesser  heroes  of  our  Republic,  it  is  really 
a  remarkable  instance  of  national  neglect 
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Of  "MoClure'$ 


Abraham  Lincoln 


that  more  than  forty  years  should  have 
passed  without  a  ^fitting  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Lincoln,  who  bore  the  heavi- 
est burden  ever  carried  by  ah  American 
President  and  fell  in  harness^  a  victim 
of  assassination.  There  is  no  knowing- 
when  any  action  would  have  been  taken 
had  it  not  been .  that  the  Lincoln  Birth- 
place Farm  wa6  put  up  at  auction  in 
August,  1905,  that  the  proceeds  might 
be  -used  to  pay  the  back  taxes.  All  but 
one  of  the  bidders  represented  some 
business  concern,  anxious  to  get  control 
of  the  property  for  advertising  purposes; 
but  this  one  bidder  saved  the  farm  and 
averted  what  would  have  been  a  national 
disgrace.  He  represented  a  private  citi- 
zen, who  believed  the  historic  ground 
should  be  the  property  of  the  American 
people,  and,  having  acquired  the  place, 
ne  turned  it  over  to  an  association  of 
public-spirited  men,  who  quickly  organ- 


ized and  determined  to  develop  it  into  1 
'a  Lincoln  National  Park  that  should 
stand  forever  as  a  shrine  of  patriotism 
and  peace,  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  great 
citizen  who  was  born  there.  ' 

The  farm  is  ideal  for  such  a  purpose. 
Consisting  of  one  hundred  and  ten  acres 
in  the  rolling  blue-grass  region  of  Larue 
County,  Kentucky,  it  is  crossed  by  a  pic- 
turesque stream,  has  many  shady  groves, 
and  possesses  the  famous  rock  spring  i 
near  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  Lin-  ' 
coin  statue  shall  be  erected.  But  a^hort 
distance  awa*y ,  along  theturnpike,  stands 
the  old  mill  where  Lincoln  used  to  go 
with  his  father,  the  boy  seated  astride  a 
sack  of  corn  on  the  broad  back  of  the 
old  mare.  When  the  park  is  developed 
it  is  said  that  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad  will  establish  a  branch  terminal  j 
near  the  entrance. 

The  plita  of  the  Lincoln  FarmAsso-  j 
ciation  is1  very  simple,  and  seems  to  j 
have  been  inspired  by  a  profound  belief  j 
in  the  individual  patriotism  of  Ameri- 
can men  and  women.    Instead  of  appeal-  j 
ing  to  a  wealthy  few  to  carry  out  the  I 
work,  the  Association  has  given  its  cause 
to  the  whole  people,  asking  "every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  whose  heart  is  the 
love  of  country  and  a  reverence  for  the 
memory  of  Lincoln"  to  become  a  mem- 
ber.   Each  member  is  called  upon  to  ! 
contribute  whatever  amount  he  or  she  ! 
wishes,  provided  it  is  not  less  than 
twenty-five  cents  or  more  than  twenty- 


Saint-Gaudens'  Lincoln 
It  has  been  suggested  that  above  the  famous  Rock 
Spring-  from  which  Lincoln  drank  as  a  boy,  a  copy  of 
Saint-Gaudens'  famous  Statue  of  Lincoln  be  erected 


five  dollars,  and  to  every  member  is 
issued  a  large,  handsomely  engraved 
Certificate  of  Membership,  bearing  the 
seal  of  the  Association,  with  the  auto- 
graphs of  the  officers  and  trustees.  The 
name  of  the  member  is  then  entered  in 
the  Permanent  Catalog,  which  is  to  be 
kept  forever  in  a  place  of  honor  in  the 
Historical  Building  to  be  erected  at  the 
Park.  Thus  the  funds  are  being  raised 
by  popular  membership  subscriptions, 
and  already  the  names  are  coming  in  by 
hundreds  from  every  State  in  the  Union, 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  having  joined 
before  November  1.  The  labor  unions, 
fraternal  orders,  historical  societies, 
women's  clubs,  and  organizations  of  all 
ftorts  have  pledged  themselves  to  spread 
Ifche  work  during  the  coming  winter,  and 
Beventy-five  per  cent  of  the  daily  news- 


papers,  recognizing  the  Droaaiy  demo- 
cratic spirit  and  typical  Americanism  of 
the  movement,  have  promised  to  give 
the  tremendous  weight  of  publicity  to  it. 

The  Officers  and  Board  of  Trustees 
of  The  Lincoln  Farm  Association,  which 
has  its  offices  at  74  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  are  as  follows: 

Joseph  W.  Folk,  President,  Governor 
of  Missouri;  Joseph   H.  Choate,  Ex- 
Ambassador  to  England;  Henry  Wat- 
terson,  editor  of  Louisville  "Courier- 
Journal"  ;  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Archbishop 
of  Baltimore;  Edward  M.  Shepard,  law- 
yer and  author;  August  Belmont,  direc- 
tor of  Louisville  &  Nashville  R..  R. ; 
Horace    Porter,     Ex-Ambassador  to 
France;  William  Travers  Jerome,  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  New  York  County;  \ 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Director  Lincoln  jj 
Centre,  Chicago;  Charles  A.  Towne,  l| 
Congressman  from  New  York ;  William  j 
H.  Taft,  Secretary  of  War;  Lyman  J.  S 
Gage,  Ex-Secretary  of  Treasury;  Nor- 
man Hapgood,  of  "Collier's";  Ida  M.  ! 
Tarbell,  biographer  of  Lincoln ;  Samuel 
L.  Clemens  (" Mark  Twain"):  Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens,  sculptor;  Albert  Shaw, 
editor  of  "Review  of  Reviews" ;  Thomas 
Hastings,  architect;  Robert  J.  Collier,  1 
of  "Collier's";  Clarence  Mackay,  Treaa* 
urer,   President   Postal  Telegraph  be] 
Cable  Co.  j  Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  Sec- 
retary. 


BIRTHPLACE  OP  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
Nolin  Creek,  Kentucky. 
Brown's  Pictures — Miniature — 72  5. 


This  cabin,  in  which  Lincoln  was  bom,  has  been  recovered  by  the  Lincoln 
Farm  Association  and  will  forever  be  preserved  in  the  new  Memorial  Hall 


REED 


C  A  year  ago  this  week  the  Lincoln  Farm  Association,  which 
was  organized  to  make  a  national  memorial  and  historic  park 
of  the  farm  upon  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born,  made  its 
first  appeal  to  the  American  people.  Collier's  believes  that  in 
this  anniversary  number  nothing  of  wider  interest  to  its  readers 
could  be  published  than  a  brief  review  of  the  first  year's  work 
of  the  Association,  and  such  stories  as  emphasize  the  human 
side  of  the  nation's  great  hero,  whose  memory  the  Association 
proposes  to  honor.  In  our  Lincoln  Number,  a  year  ago  we 
pictured  by  photograph  the  actual  condition  of  this  historic  little 
farm  as  it  looked  at  the  time  when  this  new  patriotic  association 
acquired  it  for  national  uses.  In  this  issue  we  try  to  picture  the 
farm  as  it  may  be  developed  by  this  Association.  The  Associ- 
ation to-day  has  a  membership  of  over  twenty  thousand  patriotic 
Americans,  whose  average  subscription  has  been  a  little  over 
$1  40  The  subscriptions  and  applications  for  membership  have 
been  increasing  with  each  succeeding  month,  which  is  both  a 
hopeful  and  a  wholesome  sign,  until  we  find  the  close  of  the 
first  year  of  the  Association  bringing  into  its  treasurer's  office 
an  average  of  about  $1,000  a  week. 


m- 


<T  The  Lincoln  Farm  Association,  because  of  this  growing 
terest  on  the  part  of  the  American  public  in  this  patriotic 
movement,  has  reason  to  believe  that  with  the  country's  un- 
precedented prosperity  at  this  time  membership  will  increase  m 
this  Association  so  rapidly  that  the  close  of  the  second  year  of 
the  Association  will  find  the  treasury  of  the  society  possessed 
of,  approximately,  one  million  dollars.  This  is  the  hope  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

«T  With  this  money  the  Association  proposes  to  make  this  na- 
tional park  express  in  every  way,  through  its  forests,  its  tilled 
fields,  its  monuments,  its  historic  log  cabin,  and  its  beautiful 
historic  museum,  the  frontier  life  of  the  yeomanry  who  paved 
the  way  for  our  larger  national  life  and  into  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  born. 

C  All  this  must  be  completed  and  in  readiness  within  two  years 
from  this  week,  when  the  centennial  of  Lincoln's  b.rth  will  be 
celebrated  on  the  grounds.  The  Lincoln  Farm  Association  pro- 
poses to  make  this  centennial  celebration  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant and  inspiring  events  in  American  history.  To  acco™Pllsh 
this,  they  must  appeal  to  the  patriotic  sympathies  of  every  Ameri- 
can citizen.  That  the  Association  may  be  purely  democratic,  and 
receive  the  support  of  all  the  people,  rather  than  the  weahhy 
few,  subscriptions  are  limited  to  $25.00  and  membership  is  given 
to  those  who  subscribe  as  little  as  25  cents.  By  sending  any 
amount  ranging  within  these  sums  as  a  -bscnption  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Lincoln  Farm  Association  a  certif.cate  of  m  m 
bership  will  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  subscriber  and  P^mPtly 
forwarded.  The  certificates  of  membership,  as  descobed  on  page 
13 7f  his  issue,  are  handsomely  engraved  from  steel  plates,  bear- 
ing a  portrait  of  Lincoln,  a  picture  of  the  log  cabin  in  which  he 
was  born,  and  the  White  House  as  it  appeared  when  he  occupied 
uTit  also  bears  the  autographs  of  the  officers  and  trustees  and 
the  seal  of  the  Association. 

<T  To  become  a  member,  send  your  name  and  address,  plainly 
!Jten  wTh  contribution,  to  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  Treas- 
urer of  The  Lincoln  Farm  Association,  74  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 


LINCOLN  FARM  A  SHRINE 


Progress    of    Plans    for   Museon»  at 

President's  Birthplace. 

Great  souls  are  rarer  than  centuries. 
Out  from  the  heritage  of  time  there 
stand  three  to  whose  memory,  as  to  a 
shrine,  every  true  American  pays 
homage.  These  three  are  Colunnbus, 
who  alone  defied  the  ridicule  of  all 
mankind  and  set  out  on  an  unknown 
sea  to  find  a  world ;  Washington,  who 
built  a  free  government  that  should 
safeguard   the   liberties  of  men;  and 


liv. 


xple,  b 


die  least  of  this  great  ^ri-..  Like 
Coiun?.bus  and  Washington,  he  lofitms 


higher  ajid  greater  in  the  perspective 
of  time.  He  was  the  gentlest  of  all 
great  souls.  We  are  today  only  twelve 
months  away  from  the  centennial  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  birth. 

Recognizing  the  patriotic  signifi- 
cance of  this  centennial,  a.  group  of 
American  citizens  two  years  ago  or- 
ganized and  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  New  oTrk  the 
Lincoln  farm  association,  which  pur- 
posed to  make  of  Lincoln's  humble 
birthplace  a  national  shrine,  and  on 
the  100th  anniversary  of  his  birth 
to  dedicate  it  to  the  American  people 
[  as  the  abiding  symbol  of  the  oppor- 
tunity with  which  democracy  endows 
its  men. 

Through  the  generosity  of  one  of 
its  directors  the  association,  almost 
at  its  inception,  acquired  the  full  title 
to  the  Lincoln  birthplace  farm  and 
the  rude  little  cabin  in  which  he  was 
born.  Thus  equipped,  the  association 
began  its  preparations  for  an  (ap- 
propriate national  celebration  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1909.  That  some  sort  of  arti 
enduring  memorial  should  be  placed 
on  this  historic  ground  all  were 
agreed.  The  Lincoln  farm  association 
opened  its  offices  and  headquarters 
at  No.  74  Broadway,  in  New  York 
city,  and  from  there  made  public  an- 
nouncement of  its  purpose.  Every 
American  was  earnestly  invited  to  co- 
operate by  contributing  as  he  could. 
The  directors  kept  their  plans  before 
the  American  public,  and  the  member- 
ship multiplied  in  every  common- 
wealth and  community,  until  today  the 
Lincoln  farm  association  represents 
upward  of  seventy  thousand  patriotic 
souls. 

In  the  two  years'  history  of  the  Lin- 
coln farm  association  the  programme 
for'  the  centennial  has  taken  very  full 
and  concrete  form.  It  was  decided  by 
the  association's  executive  committee 
to  build  on  the  birthplace  farm,  which 
is  in  the  geographic  center  of  the  state 
of  Kentucky,  a  memorial  museum, 
which  is  to  cost  about  $250,000  and 


which  will  tell  the  story  of  the  early 
yoemanry  life  out  of  which  Lincoln 
came.  This  museum  will  house  as  its 
central  object  of  interest,,  the  weather- 
worn little  log  cabin  in  which  Abrar 
ham  Lincoln  was  born.  The  farm, 
a  rough  little  patch  of  110  acres,  bi- 
sected by  the  old  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville pike,  will  be  kept  a  farm,  grow- 
ing corn  and  squash,  bluegrass  and 
grain,  as  it  has  always  done  since  the 
day  that  Thomas  Lincoln  took  hi» 
little  family  to  venture  into  the  wilder- 
ness beyond  the  broad  Ohio.  On 
these  broken  and  uneven  acres  Lin- 
coln's countrymen  will  lay  their  tri- 
bute; a  broad  green  plaza,  with  the 
memorial  hall  at  one  end  and  a  simple 
shaft  at  the  other,  to  mark  the  ground 
on  which  stood  the  first  home  of  him 
"whose  memory  is  the  strongest, 
tenderest  tie  that  binds  all  hearts  to- 
gether now,  and  holds  all  states  be- 
neath the  nation'h  flag." 

To  secure  a  thoroughly  appropriate 
plan  for  this  memorial  museum  and 
its  setting  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Lincoln  Farm  association  held  an 
architectural  competition,  inviting  sev- 
eral prominent  architects  to  submit 
plans  that  would  incorporate  archi- 
tects to  submit  plans  that  would  in- 
corporate the  programme  set  forth  by 
the  association.  John  Russel  Pope,  a 
New  York  architect  ,was  awarded  the 
commission.  The  building  will  be  con- 
structed of  Tennessee  marble  a«id  fire- 
proof material  throughout.  It  will 
contain  a  central  court,  over  which 
will  be  built  a  moveable  roof,  and  in 
which  the  birthplace  cabin  will  be  re- 
stored. 

Around  this  will  be  the  museum 
halls,  the  main  room  being  convertible 
into  an  auditorium  for  the  use  of  any 
patriotic  gatherings  that  may  choose 
to  use  it  in  this  way.  Once  every  year 
at  least,  ont  the  12th  day  of  each.  Feb- 
ruary, the  national  will  hold  in  this 
hall  the  central  incoln's  birthday  cele- 
bration.— Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  in  Col- 
lier's Weekly. 
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iY    TIMES,    THURSDAY,    FEBRUARY   20,    1908.  l 


The  Lincoln  Farm  Memorial  in  Kentucky,  j 


•      MEMORIAL  BUILDING, 

Enclosing  Lincoln  C*abin,  Relics  and  Cabinet  of  Donators'  Names. 


Forty-three  years  after  his  tragic 
death  a  plan  has  been  adopted  for 
enshrining  the  memory  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  after  a  manner  that  has  no 
counterpart  in  ancient  or  modern 
times.  .  As  befitting  the  man's  per- 
sonality this  memorial  will  be  no  gor- 
geous panthon,  no  splendid  tomb — 
only  the  log  cabin  in  which  he  was 
born  and  which  will  be  sheltered  by 
a  more  or  less  ungarnished  building  of 
Tennessee  marble  erected  on  the  spot 
of  his  birth  near  Hodgenville,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Simple  as  are  the  plans  it  is  believed 
that  the  Lincoln  Farm  Memorial  will 
have  such  a  significance  and  endur- 
ance as  to  make  it  a  Mecca  for  Amer- 
ican citizens  so  long  as  the  republic 
lasts.  Should  this  nation  swing 
away  so  far  as  to  entirely  forget  early 
traditions — justice,  piety  and  honesty 
— the  memorial  would  still  be  a  curi- 
osity, and,  even  then,  would  per- 
chance be  a  moral  stimulus  to  a  deca- 
dent progeny. 

When  the  organizers  of  the  Lincoln 


whole  area,  making  it  a  national  show 
place.  But  when  President  Roose- 
velt dedicates  the  spot  next  year,  that 
being  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  Lincoln's  birth,  the  visitor  will  see 
about  what  is  depicted  in  the  accom- 
panying photographs. 

Features  of  Memorial. 

Facing  each  other,  with  an  interven- 
ing space  of  six  hundred  feet,  are  the 
memorial  proper  and  a  marble  column, 
fifty  feet  high.  The  latter  marks  the 
precise  spot  where  the  cabin  stood, 
while  the  cabin'  itself  will  repose  in  a 
court  of  the  building,  protected  by  a 
hermetically  sealed  covering  of  glass. 
To  give  a  semblance  of  nature' it  is 
designed  to  plant  grass  in  the  space 
surrounding  the  cabin  that  separates 
it  from  the  railing. 

When  the  architect  cast  around  for 
building  material  he  very  speedily 
discovered  that  the  super-quality  light 
gray  marble  quarried  in  Tennessee  was 
better  than  any  other,  being  indigen- 
ous, beautiful  and  practically  infper- 
ishable.  Moreover,  it  is  near  at  hand. 
Both  memorial  and  shaft  will,  there- 
fore, be  constructed  of  this  stone. 
Like-wise  the  statue  directory  in  front 


lace.  Those  from  poor  people  far 
exceed  those  from  the  rich.  Many 
take  joy  in  recounting  their  poverty; 
the  condition  of  others  again  may  be 
even  more  accurately  judged  by  the 
quality  of  the  stationery.  Widows, 
children  in  orphans'  homes,  veteran 
sailors  and  soldiers,  even  tramps 
have  contributed  their  mite  and  writ- 
ten sentiments,  some  of  which  are 
classical.  In  order  that  the  name  of 
every  donator  may  be  handed  down 
to  posterity,  a  large  space  has  been  set 
aside  at  the  north  end  of  the  building 
for  a  voluminous  cabinet.  Parts  of 
this  have  already  been  set  up  in  the 
New  York  headquarters,  No.  74 
Broadway,  each  contributor  having  a 
card  on  which  is  inscribed  his  name, 
occupation  and  address. 

Board  of  Trustees. 
A  board  of  trustees  which,  after 
various  revisions,  has  become  perma- 
nent, has  been  selected  as  follows: 

President,  Joseph  W.  Folk;  treasurer, 
Clarence  H.  Mackay;  secretary,  Richard 
Lloyd  Jones;  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  Robert  (  J.  Collier;  assistant 
treasurer  and  general  manager,  Frederick 
R.  Pierce;  -Horace  Porter,  William  Trav- 
ers.  Jerome,  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones.  Charles 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  LINCOLN  FARM. 

As  It  Will  Appear  Upon  Dedication  by  President  Roosevelt,  February  IS 


1909. 


Farm   association   rescued     the     oid  I  of  the  grand  approach,  the  character 
plantation  from  various  promoters,  de-  ' 
partment  store  owners    and  whisky 
agents  who  wanted  to  use  the  place 
f  or  a  mercantile  asset  they  were  some 


of  which    has  not  been  determined 

The  building  complete,  steps,  porch, 
reception  room  and  cabin  court,  is, 
roughly  estimating,  half  the  size  of 
what  at  a  loss  to  know  exactly  what  !  the  White  House.  Above  the  entrance 
to  do  with  it.  The  task  of  beauti-  ;  will  be ' engraved  Lincoln's  deathless 
fying  one  hundred  and  ten  acres  meant  j  sentiment:  'With  charity  toward  all 
a  tremendous  expenditure  and  long 
delay  in  completion. 

The  committee  gave  very  vague  in- 
structions to  bidders  for  the  work  and 
1  le  man  who  won— John  Russel  Pope 
-  f  New  York — succeeded  principally 
J  ecause  he  combined  sentiment  with 
/raftsmanship.  He  did  not  attempt 
o  adorn  the  whole  territory,  nor  yet  to 
construct  a  single  magnificent  ceno- 
taph. What  he  did  was  to  portion 
off  a  strip  of  land  one  thousand  feet 
long  at  the  farm's  western  corner,, 
which  will  be  screened  from  the  oth- 
er landscape  by  hedges  and  poplar 
trees.  Eventually,  when  funds  are 
sufficient,  it  is  intended  to  beautify  the 


with  malice  toward  none,"  and  above 
that  a  dedication  to  show  that  the. 
memorial  was  erected  with  funds 
freely  subscribed  by  the  Aajeriean 
people  as  units  and  not  by  a  govern- 
ment appropriation. 
\  This  last  element  in  furthering  the 
project  has  served  to  bring  forth  the 
full  extent  of  Lincoln  enthusiasm  and 
appreciation  for  his  life  work  and  sac- 
rifice, in  a  way  that  no  other  method 
would  have  done.  Already  there  has 
been  received  at  the  association's 
headquarters  in  New  York  nearly  a 
room  full  of  letters  representing  the 
entire  gamut  of  a  great  nation's  popu- 


A.  Towne,  Edward  M.  Shepard,  Samuel 
Gompers,  William  H.  Taft,  August  Bel- 
mont, Samuel  L.  Clemens,  Lyman  J. 
Oago.  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  Norman  Hapgood, 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  Henry  Watterson,  Car- 
dinal Gibbons,  Albert  Shaw,  Thomas  . 
Hastings,  Oscar  S.  Strauss. 

In  proportion  to  population  New  | 
York  state  thus  far  leads  the  van  In 
contributions  to  the  Lincoln  Farm  me- 
morial. Next  comes  Massachusetts;  j 
then  Pennsylvania.  Boston  has  given 
more  than  Philadelphia  or  Brooklyn. 
Philadelphia  has  doubled  Pittsburg'; 
donation.  Pittsburg  is  ahead  of  Buf- 
falo, ,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati  or  St. 
Louis.  Of  the  southern  cities  Balti- 
more is  in  the  lead.  Nearly  every 
city  and  village  in  America  is  repre- 
sented. Gifts  of  25  cents — the  least 
amount  received — far  predominate. 
The  total  cost  will  be  over  $400,000, 
of  which  one-fourth  has  now  been 
contributed. 


) 


JURY  FIXES  VALUE  OF  FARM  OH  WHICH 

LINCOLN  WAS  BORN  AT  $11  AN  ACRE 


Interesting  Story  of  the  Birth  of  the  Great  Emancipator 
and  the  ^Making  of  a  Public  Highway  Through 
the  Place. 


Hodgenvllle,  Ky.,  Feb.  8.— [Special.]— 
Eleven  dollars  an  acre  for  the  Lincoln 
farm.  That  was  a  jury's  valuation  of  a 
strip  of  land  off  the  old  homestead  in  a 
suit  just  ended  in  the  Circuit  Court  here 
in  which  it  was  sought  to  open  up  a  pub- 
lic passway  through  the  farm.  v 

Behind  this  suit  is  to  story  which  con- 
nects Thomas  Lincoln  with  the  origin  of 
the  narrow  roadway  which  is  now  to  be 
given  to  the  public  for  the  paltry  sum  of 
eleven  dollars  an  acre.  It  is  a  story  which 
recalls  also  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

All  that  is  generally  known  about  the 
twenty-foot  roadway  which  cuts  off  a 
portion  of  the  Lincoln  homestead  is  that 
it  has  been  here  as  far  back  as  the  mem- 
ory of  the  present  generation  runs.  But 
few  there  are  who  know  that  it  was 
Thomas  Lincoln  ihimself  who  contributed 
of  his  few  acres  of  barren  land  to  blaze 
way  for  the  early  settlers  who  had 
taken  up  homesteads  on  richer  soil,  but 
farther  hack  into  the  wilderness. 
Ix  was  on  the  night  of  February  12,  1809, 
)  the  story  goes  as  it  was  handed  down 
to  the  present  generation  of  Creals,  Dav- 
enports, Cessnas  and  Enlows,  by  thedr 
ancestors,  who  were  neighbors  of  the 
Lincolns,  as  the  name  was  then,  spelled, 
that  Thomas  Lincoln  sought  the  home  of 
a  neighbor,  Abraham  Enlow,  living  back 
of  the  old  Lincoln  homestead  and  asked 
the  use  of  a  horse  to  come  to  Hodigenville 
for  a  doctor.  Ascertaining  the  nature  of 
the  call  and  learning  that  Mrs.  Lincoln 
was  at  home  alone,  Mr.  Enlow  tendered 
his  services  as  well  as  those  of  his  horse 
for  fhe  errands  A  wild  night  and  a  long 
route  over  the  public  highway,  Thomas 
Lincoln  suggested  to  Mr.  Enlow  that  the 
latter  shave  the  distance,  by  taking  a 
shorter  route  through  the  Lincoln  farm, 
Lincoln  taking  the  lead  and  lowering  the 
fences.  Mr.  Enlow  hurried  to  Hbdgen- 
ville,  procured  the  services  of  a  physician 
and  on  his  return  home  stopped  at  the 
Lincoln  cabin  long  enough  to  learn  that 
a  boy,  who  was  afterward  named  Abe 
was  born  to  Mrs,  Lincoln. 

It  is  said  that  as  a  token  of  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  favor  done  h'm  by  Mr 
Enlow  on  that  night,  Thomas  Lincoln 
allowed  the  gaps  to  remain  open  and  per- 
mitted Mr.  Enlow  to  traverse  his  land 
in  going  to  and  from  Hodgenvllle.  Others 
soon  followed  the  trail  blazed  by  Abra- 
ham Enlow  and  the  private  passway  soon 
became  a  public  outlet. 

Another  story  is  that  Thomas  Lincoln 
was  too  shiftless  to  close  the  gaps  after 
they  were  once  down  and  that  the  neigh- 


bors took  advantage  of  his  shiftlessness 
in  using  his  farm  as  a  shortcut  to  Hodgen- 
ville; but  this  latter  story  is  not  gen- 
erally credited.  And,  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis, it  can  be  stated  that  the  story  or 
Thomas  Lincoln's  shiftlessness  has  few 
believers  among  the  present  generation, 
who  cite  the  fact  that  Thomas  Lincoln 
has  been  the  only  man  who  has  ever  pro- 
vided for  his  family  with  the  yield  from 
the  soil  of  the  Lincoln  farm.  Recently 
a  tenant,  Bill  Burton,  deserted  the  old 
farm,  which  was  his  for  the  paying  of 
the  taxes,  because,  as  he  said,  it  was  too 
poor  to  yield  enough  to  satisfy  the  claims 
of  the  State  and  county  each  year.  Just 
across  the  way  Mr.  Burton  is  now  living 
and  is  one  of  the  neighborhood's  most 
prosperous  farmers.  The  neighborhood 
folks  will  tell  you  that  the  history  of  the 
old  farm  does  not  bear  out  the  stigma  of 
shiftlessness  applied  to  Thomas  Lincoln 
and  say  that  if  Thomas  Lincoln  was 
shiftless  some  of  the  present  day  farmers 
who  have  tried  to  earn  their  living  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow  on  the  old  Lin- 
coln homestead  are  worse  than  shiftless, 
and  the  success  of  these  latter  tillers  of 
the  soil  on  productive  farms  does  not  bear 
out  the  statement. 

After  the  removal  of  the  Lincolns  from 
the  old  homestead  to  Knob  Creek,  which 
was  about  the  time  little  Abe  was  in  his 
sixth  year,  the  farm  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  family  named  Davenport,  wl»,  while 
granting  the  neighbors  the  privilege  of 
the  use  of  the  farm  as  a  passway,  erected 
gates  thereon.  The  farm  has  passed  into 
several  different  hands  since  the  days  or 
Thomas  Lincoln,  and,  though  each  suc- 
ceeding owner  has  permitted  the  old  road 
to  be  used  for  public  travel,  it  has  al- 
ways been  done  with  tne  understanding 
that  it  was  still  private  property,  and 
gates  were  kept  thereon  to  point  to  this 
fact.  And,  while  the  present  owner,  f. 
F.  Collier,  has  extended  the  courtesy 
granted  by  his  predecessors,  the  neigh- 
bors who  have  used  the  old  passway  so 
long  without  interference  have  decided 
to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  by  get- 
ting an  order  from  court  setting  aside 
the  strip  of  ground  as  a  public  thorough- 
fare for  time  immemorial,  for,  as  one  of 
those  interested  in  the  roadway  said,  "we 
do  not  know  what  the  hour  or  day  may 
bring  forth  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Lincoln  farm,  since  recent  developments 
have  hoisted  it  above  the  sphere  of  mere 
commercialism,  and  we  took  opportunity 
by  the  forelock  and  appropriated  a  strip' 
of  the  old  farm  to  our  urgent  needs  be- 
fore its  soil  was' pronounced  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  too  sacred  for  its  beauty 
to  be  marred  by  public  traffic." 
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HOW  LINCOLN'S  BIRTHPLACE 

WAS  SAVED  TO  THIS  NATION 


Mercenary     Minded  Men 
Sought  it  for  Commer- 
cial Purposes. 

COLLIER  AS  BENEFACTOR 

His  New  Sale'm  Home  Was 
Also  Preserved  to  Ameri- 
can Posterity, 

[characteristics  OF  MAN 

Desire  to  Learn  and  Exem- 
plary Character  Beacons 
,  for  Young  Men, 

Today  in  all  parts  of  the  nation  peo-, 
pie  turn  their  faces  toward  the  tomb  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  Springfield,  III.  It 
may  well  be  that  this  ceremony  is 
!  worldwide  and  that  Americans  in  all 
'.parts  of  the  earth  join  the  celebrators. 
[Among  the  eminent  Illinoisans  who 
form  the  local  committee  of  the  Lin- 
coln centennial  association  are  such 
;  distinguished  men  as  former  Vice  pres- 
ident Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  Chief  Justice 
Fuller  of  the  United  States  supreme 
court.  Senators  Cullom  and  Hopkins, 
Speaker  Cannon,  Governor  Deneen, 
I  General  Manager  Melville  E.  Stone  of 
i  the  Associated  Press  and  other  old  or 
I  new  friends  of  the  martyr  president 
I  equally  eminent. 

J     Among  those   invited    lo  participate 

I  in  the  centenary  exercises  are  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  ambassadors,  the  two 

'recent  candidates  for  the  presidency, 
ex- Secretary  Taft  and  Mr.  Bryan.  This 
simple  ceremony  has  become  the  most 
-widely  observed  and  impressive  memor- 
ial service  ever  given  to  a  single  man 
on  the  American  continent  if  not  in 
the  world.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the 
only  observation  of  the  Lincoln  cente- 
nary. Almost  equally  notable  is  the 
celebration  at  the  Lincoln  birth  place, 
farm,  which  today  is     dedicated  and 

j  thrown  open  to  the  public  as  a  national 
parlr. 

!  There 
except 

j  there 
ery.  The 

creek. The  muse  of  history  has  very  li 
tie  eye  either  for  fertile  soil  or  land- 
scape effects.  Battles  are  usually  fought 
among  most  uninviting  surroundings 
and  the  immortals  are  liable  to  be 
born  almost  anywhere  except  where 
we  would  expect  them  to  be  born.  If 
we  were  choosing  a  spot  for  one  of  the 
great  ones  to  come  into  the  world  we 
would  seek  all  the  modern  conveni- 
ences and  a  combination  of  seashore 
and  mountain  to  furnish  inspiration. 
.That,  merely  proves  that  we  know  how 
raise  crops  and  blooded  stock,  but 
do  not  know  how  to  raise  great 
i.  This  is  a  branch  of  gardening  that 
God  does  not  leave  to  bunglers.  Hot- 
house methods  may  be  all  right  for 
forcing  plants,  but  they  are  a  failure 
r  forcing  genius. 

Birthplace  Preserved. 
The  preservation  of  tbjs  shrine  to  the 
memory  of  Lincoln  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  generosity  of  Robert  ,T. 
Collier  of  Collier's  We»ltlv.  There  were 
several  enterprising  gentlemen  who  de- 
sired possession  of  the  farm  for  ad- 
rtistng  purposes,  and  had  it  not  been 
•  Mr.  Collier  one  of  them  probably 
uld  have  succeeded  in  his  shameless 
design.  Among  the  bidders  was  a  liquor 
firm  that  had  already  prepared  posters 


re  is  JJttle  to  that  Kentuckv  farm 
.  the  fact  that  Lincoln  was  born 
It  is  liot  much  for  crops  or  scen- 
here  re  a,  rock  spring  on  it  and  a 


announcing  "Lincoln  Birthplace  Whis- 
ky." The  agents  of  this  firm  imbibed 
too  freely  of  their  own  wares,  which 
permit!  ad  Mr.  Collier's  representative 
to  steal  a  march  on  them  and  bid  in 
the  place  before  they  arrived  on  the 
scene  for  it  is  a  sad  and  humiliating 
fact  that  the  farm  oh  which  our  great- 
est president  was  born  was  allowed  to 
ze  sold  for  taxes.  This,  coupled  with 
the  further  reflection  that  but  for  the 
interest  and  patriotism  shown  by  one 
man  this  priceless  shrine  would  have 
been  used  for  selfish  and  base  purposes, 
should  make  the  American  people  feel 
quite  proud.  When  it  was  too  late  there 
would  doubtless  have  been  raised  a 
great  cry  of  indignation  which  would 
have  increased  in  pitch  as  the  cente- 
nary of  Mr.  Lincoln's  birth  approached. 
We  are  saved  from  this  humiliation 
by  the  thoughtf ulness  of  one  man — - 
rather  of  two,  for  Rey.  Jenkin  Lloyd 
l.lones  had  advocated  buying  the  shrine 
before  Mr.  Collier  took  the  matter  up. 
Two  men  out  of  over  80,000,000!  It  is 
so  God  finds  his  agents,  even  though 
men  are  blind. 

The  birthplace  farm  is  not  the  oniy 
Lincoln  shrine  saved  from  a  degrading 
use.  The-  old  log  building  at  New  Sal- 
em in  which  Lincoln1  lived  and  had  his 
store,  together  with  the  ground  on 
which  the  historic  village  stood,  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  William  Randolph 
"■  -"-I  and  made  a  present  to  the  Old 
Salem  Chautauqua,  the  second  largest 
Chautauqua  in  America.  A  whisky  firm 
was  also  bidding  for  this  to  advertise 
some  of  its  wares.  It  would  seem  that 
the  whisky  men  appreciate  the  great 
liberator,  whatever  may  be  said  for  the 
rest  of  us. 

His  New  Salem  Home. 
It  is  a  romantic  fact  that  the  only 
building  left  of  the  New  Salem  in 
which  Mr-  Lincoln  spent  his  young 
manhood  is  that  which  he  himself  oc- 
cupied.  All  the  rest  of  the  town  nas 
disappeared  like  a  dream  village,  as 
though  with  his  departure  it  had  per- 
formed  its  function  and  gone  back  to 
tiie  elements,  leaving  only  his  cabin 
as  a  memento. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Collier  bought  "the 
tittle  farm  that  raised  a  man,"  the  his- 
toric rock  spring  from  which  it  took  its 
name  had  degenerated  into  a  hog  wallow, 
while  the  cabin  in  wfiich  Lincoln  was 
born  had  been  taken  north  for  show 
purposes  and  was  housed  in  a  Long 
Island  basement.  This  was  rescued  from 
the  blight  of  commercialism,  like  the 
farm,  and  sent  back  from  its  wander- 
ings to  rest  in  honor  In  its  own  place. 
The  journey  to  Kentucky  was,  one  of 
triumph.  The  little  one-room  log  cabin 
was  escorted  to  its  destination  in  greater 
state  than  most  kings  and  conquerors. 
The  railroads  carried  it  free;  the  Wan- 
amakor  store  in  New  York  decorated 
the  car;  the  governor  of  Kentucky  de- 
tailed an  officer  and  four  militiamen  to 
escort  the  old  logs  through  with  safelv; 
Mayor  Weaver,  of  Philadelphia,  received 
it  with  honor;  Baltimore,  through  which 
Lincoln  had  to  pass  in  secret  to  keep 
from   being   assassinated.     greeted  the 


cabin  that  gav 
of  w«icom.e;  at  Altoo 
dren  decked  the  cai 
Pittsburg  the  Grand 
'■barge;     at  (Y.himbn 


but 


With  speeches 

i  the  school  chil- 
with  flowers;  at 
Army  took  it  in 
the    mayor  and 


superintendent  of  schools  made  stirring 
addresses;  at  Indianapolis  appropriate 
exercises  were  held,  and  at  Louisville 
former  Vice-Presld-xl  St»\-*nsoii  snok« 
for  the  state  of  Illinois  and  Henry  Wat- 
terson for  the  state  of  Kentucky.  One 
of  the  striking  utterances  of  Colonel 
Watterson.  who  was  introduced  as  "the 
greatest  living  student  of  the  life  of  Lin- 
coln," is  worthy  of  reproduction.  Of 
Lincoln  the  orator  said: 

"He  was  inspired  of  God.  for  nowhere 
else  could  he  have  acquired  that  wisdom 


and  virtue.  Where  did  Shakespeare  get 
his  genius,  Mozart  his  music?  Who 
wrote  the  lyric  of  the  Scotch  peasant? 
As  God  raised  up  and  inspired  them, 
jo  did  He  Lincoln.  When,  a  thousand 
years  hence,  the  truth  01  history  shall 
have  left  no  room  to  doubt,  no  drama 
will  be  followed  with  deeper  feeling  than 
that  which  tells  the  story  o£  his  life  and 
death.  God  laid  his  hands  upon  these 
rough  hewn  logs,  and  they  brought  forth 
a  nation's  hero." 

Humble  Cabin  Historic. 
Thus  the  plain  Kentucky  cabin,  the 
humblest  birthplace  lof  a  great  soul  since 
the  manger  of  Nazareth,  returned  to 
its  home  to  grace  the  centennial  of  that 
advent  which  had  come  to  earth  through 
its  door.  Both  the  farm  and  the  house 
were  turned  over  by  Mr.  Collier  to  an 
association  headed  by  Joseph  W.  Folk, 
of  Missouri,  and  having  on  its  board 
of  trustees  such  representative  men  and 
women  as  Henry  Watterson,  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  William  H.  Taft,  Ida  M.  Tar- 
bell.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Charles  A. 
Towne,  Mark  Twain  and  Albert  Shaw. 
The  fund  for  the  work  was  made  a  com- 
mon people's  offering,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  these  became  members  and  gave 
«tvch  his  mite  to  honor  the  man  who 
in  his  origin,  words  and  constant  atti- 
tude has  so  signally  honored  them.  ^ 
On  the  farm  the  little  cabin  has  been 
placed  at  the  exact  spot  where  it  be- 
fore stood  and  has  been  surrounded  by 
a  strong  and  simple  edifice,  in  which 
it  forms  the  sole  exhibit.  This  build- 
ing, with  its  Greek  columns,  stands  upon 
a  hill  and  is  approached  by  a  broad 
speed  of  steps  leading  from  a  plaza, 
from  which  also  descends  the  path  to 
the  old  spring.  The  remainder  of  the 
farm  has  been  left  as  before,  even  to  a 
gnarled  apple  tree  said  to  be  the  last  of 
Tom  Lincoln's  orchard. 

Boyhood  of  Lincoln. 
The  best  account  of  Lincoln's  boyhood 
I  have  ever  seen  was  contained  in  ar 
interi'iew  with,  old  Dennis  Hanks,  whici, 
was  published  in  one  of  the  magazines 
a  year  or  two  ago.  Dennis  Hanks,  who 
did  not  amount  to  much  in  any  other 
way,  was  Lincoln's  cousin  and  boyhood 
friend.  But  he  did  have  eyes,  a  mem- 
ory and  a  tongue.  By  the  use  of  the 
three  he  has  left  a  graphic  picture  of 
his  playmate  and  is  worthy  of  note  for 
the  picture's  sake  if  for  no  other  reason. 
Little  Abe,  it  seems,  was  just  a  plain, 
long-legged  American  boy,  who  wanted 
to  know  everything  and  who  spent  most 
of  his  spare  time  in  pla.ying  pranks, 
reading  every  book  he  could  get  his  hands 
on,  and  asking  questions.  Did  vou  ever 
see  a  boy  like  that?  It  seems  to  me  I 
have  seen  several  thousand.  It  is  hardly 
pot-sible  that  they  will  all  be  presidents, 
but  they  are  starting  right. 

Did  you  ever  reflect  that  it  is  this 
very  fact  of  Lincoln's  being  so  like 
everybody  else  and  yet  so  different  that 
has  endeared  him  to  the  heart  of  the 
world?  He  has  revealed  to  us  how  divine 
and  nobje  and  beautiful  this  common 
life  can  be  made.  *  To  walk  along  the  way 
we  walk,  amid  the  lust,  vexations  and 
annoyances,  to  meet,  the  hardships  and 
temptations  we  meet,  to  be  cast  down  j 
and  sad  and  discouraged  like  as  we  are  ! 
and  yet  to  go  through  it  all  with  hon-  j 
esty,  with  truth,  with  strength  and  with  > 
good  nature — that  does  not  sound  so  dif-  i 
ficult  or  wonderful,  and  yet  that  is  the  I 
very  way  Lincoln  went.  The  most  ap-  i 
parent  things  about  him.  even,,  in  his; 
boyhood,  were  Yus  thoroughness,  his  fidel  j 
ity  to  truth  and  his  mental  honesty.  *t  ; 
he  did  not  believe  a  thing  he  said  so,  j 
whatever  its  effect  on  himself.  If  a  i 
problem  puzzled  him  he  would  dig  down 
to  the  very  roots  of  it,  make  it  all  as 
clear  as  dayligb*-  to  his  own  mind  and 
then  practice  on  giving  it  the  plainest 
and  simplest  sta  tement  possible  to  others. 

Lincoln  was  honest  with  his  own  soul. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  sham  or  pro- 
tense  in  his  make-up.  If  Washington 
could  not  tell  a  lie,  Lincoln  could  not 
think  or  live  one.  He  simply  had  to 
see  things  as  they  are,  and  then  his 
own  nature  compelled  him  to  live  true 
p  what  he  had  scan.  The  man  who 
finally  sums  up  Lincoln  will  come  to  see 
that  four  of  his  chief  qualities  were 
ruth,  logic,  love  and  humor.  Simplicity 
ras  a  fifth  and  democracy  a  sixth.  He 
ras  always  approachable  and  met  every- 
body on  terms  of  equality. 

He  Couldn't  Be  Mean, 
seventh  trait  has  been  spoken  of 
by  Dennis  Hanks  in  the  interview  al- 
dy  mentioned.  "Thar  was  jist  one 
thing  Abe  Lincoln  didn't  know,"  he  said. 
|  "He  didn't  know  how  to  be  mean,  to 
'do  a  mean  thing  or  think  a  mean  thought. 
When  God  made  'Old  Abe'  he  left  that, 
out  fur  other  men  to  dh  ide  up  among 


sponsible  Dermis.  "I  never  seen  Abe  after 
he  was  twelve  'at  lie  didn't  have  a  book 
In  his  band  or  in  bis  pocket.  He'd  put 
a  book  inside  his  shirt  an'  fill  his  pants 
pockets  with  corn  dodgers  an'  go  off  to 
plow  or  hoe.  When  noon  come  he'd 
set  under  a  tree  an'  read  an'  eat.  An' 
when  lie  come  to  the  house  at  night  he'd 
tilt  a  cheer  back  by  the  chimbley.  put 
his  feet  on  the  rung  an'  set  on  his  back-  j 
bone  an'  read.  Aunt  Salry  always  put  I 
a  candle  on  the  mantel  tree  piece  fur 
him  if  she  had  one.  An'  as  like  as  not  j 
Abe  'd  eat  his  supper  thar,  takln'  any- 
thing she'd  give  him  that  he  could  gnaw 
at  an'  read  at  the  same  time.  I've  seen 
many  a  feller  come  in  an'  look  at  him, 
Abe  not  knowin'  anybody  was  round, 
an'  sneak  out  ag'in  like  a  cat  an'  say, 
'Well.  I'll  be  darned!'  It  didn't  seem 
natural,  nohow,  to  sec  a  feller  read  like 
that." 

His  Desire  to  Learn. 

Lincoln's  insatiable  craving  to  know- 
things  did  not  manifest  itself  alone  in 
a  desire  to  read.  Every  stranger  that 
came  to  the  house  would  be  questioned 
by  the  youngster  until  the  elder  Lincoln 
interfered.  He  was  as  persistent  a 
questioner  as  Li  Hung  Chang.  When 
Robert  Owen's  colony  was  started  at 
New  Harmony,  Ind.,.  young  Abraham  al- 
most worried  himself  sick  because  he 
heard  there  was  a  boat  load  of  books 
along,  and  he  wanted  to  break  into  this 
paradise  of  knowledge.  Books  were  not 
plentiful  in  Indiana  in  those  days,  and 
the  future  president  was  known  to  walk 
for  miles  or  work  for  days  for  the  poor 
privilege  of  buying  or  borrowing  one. 
That  was  the  poverty  the  boy  felt  most. 

One  more  quotation  from  the  garru- 
lous Dennis  and  we  leave  him.  It  is 
anent  the  Lincoln  stories: 

"  'Abe,'  says  I,  'whar  did  you  get  So  J 
blamed  many  lies?'  And  he'd  always 
say:  'Denny,  when  a  story  l'arns  you 
a  good  lesson  it  ain't  no  lie.  God  tells 
truths  in  parables.  They're  easier  fur 
common  folks  to  understand  an'  riool- 
lect.'    His  stories  wras  like  that." 

Most  writers  on  Lincoln  insist  on  de- 
scribing his  dress,  dwelling  on  the  fact 
that  his  trousers  did  not  meet  his  shoes, 
that  his  coat  was  too  small,  if  he  had 
a  coat,  and  generally  making  his  habili- 
ments as  ridiculous  as  a  rather  lively  | 
imagination  will  permit.  This  is  scarcely  I 
fair.  Lincoln  dressed  fully  as  well  as 
those  with  whom  he  associated.  Indeed, 
the  lively  Dennis  says  that  Abe  had 
more  pride  than  the  other  children  and  I 
therefore  indulged  the  unusual  luxury 
of  white  shirts  for  Sunday.  Awkward 
he  perhaps  was,  bul  that  he  was  the 
lout  sometimes  pictured  was  farthest 
from  the  truth.  Indeed,  he  was  regarded 
as  the  brightest  and  most  ambitious  boy 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Omnivorous  Reader. 

Such  an  omnivorous  reader  was  Lin- 
coln that  lie  actually  walked  miles  to 
borrow  a  grammar  in  order  1  that  he 
might  rf.ad  that.  He  doubtless  would 
have  read  the  Congressional  Record  if 
he  could  have  got  it. 

Dennis  said  Abe  never  got  over  the 
miserable  way  his  mother  died,  and 
added: 

"I  reckon  it  was  thinkin'  o'  Nancy 
an'  things  she'd  said  to  him  that  started 
Abe  to  studyin'  that  next  winter.  *  *  * 
•Abe,'  she'd  say,  'you  1'arn  all  you  kin 
an'  be  some  account,'  an'  she'd  tell  him 
stories  about  George  Washington  an'  say- 
that  Abe  had  just  as  good  Virginny 
blood  in  htn*  as  Washington.  Maybe 
she  stretched  things  some,  but  it  done 
Abe  good." 

Here  is  more  from  the  same  source: 

"  'Denny.'   Abe   'd   say,    'the   things  I 
want   to   know   is   in    books.     My   best  | 
friend's  the  man  who'll  get  me  one.'  " 

The  following,  too,  is  from  Dennis,  still 
quoting  Abe: 

••'Pap  thinks,  it  ain't  polite  to  ask 
'  folks  so  many  questions,'  he'd  say.  'I 
reckon  I  wasn't  born  to  be  polite.  There's 
so  darned  many  things  1  want  to  know. 
An'  how  else  am  I  going  to  git  to  know 
'em?'  " 

Lincoln's  Beginnings. 

At  various  times  in  his  life  Abraham  I 
Lincoln  was  a  laborer,  a  merchant  and  ji 
a  merchant's  clerk,  a  surveyor,  a  sol- 
dier, a,  lawyer  and  a  public  official.  In-  | 
ci dentally  he  was  a  lecturer,  a  writer 
I  for  newspapers  and   otherwise  a  flat-  f 
I  boatman,    a    carpenter's    assistant  and 
some  other  things  that  I   forget  and  J 
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he  probably  tried  to.  He  never  was  an 
editor,  and  yet  he  wrote  heavy  edito- 
rials (I  wonder  why  they  are  always 
called  heavy  editorials')  for  the  Sanga- 
man  Journal.  He  also  wrote  humorous 
commur  ications,  one  of  which  almost 
got  him  into  a  duel.  Some  of  the  vic- 
tims of  modern  humorists  regret  that 
the  duel  has  gone  out  of  vogue. 

As  a  laborer  Lincoln  worked  on  a 
farm,  split  rails,  mythical  and  other- 
wise; helped  run  a  raft  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi on  two  or  three  occasions,  did 
a  little  carpentering  for  his  father, 
I  which  has  been  an  honorable  trade 
since  the  days  of  one  Joseph  in  Naza- 
reth: helped  the  women  about  the 
house  and  generally  made  himself 
useful  and  popular.  A  useful  man  is  apt 
to  be  popular,  provided  he  is  not  too 
conscious  of  his  usefulness,  especially 
so  if  he  cap  tell  stories  and  is  a  good 
fellow.  Lincoln  could  do  the  one  and 
was  the  other.  There  is  no  record  that 
he  drank  whisky,  used  tobacco  or  swore 
to  excess,  but  one  can  be  a  good  fel- 
low without  any  of  these  accomplish- 
ments notwithstanding  the  popular 
hallucination  to  the  contrary.  A  man 
who  has  to  depend  on  such  extraneous 
helps  to  make  himself  seem  a  good  fel- 
low is  weak  in  the  role.  Lincoln  was  a 
thorough  law  student,  although  he  did 
not  probe  for  precedents  so  much  as 
most  lawyers.  He  was  strongest  in  p 
case  that  involved  abstract  justice, 
that  required  original  reasoning  and 
that  hinged  on  some  question  of  moral 
lav  or  human  rights.  At  such  times  he 
was  invincible.  He  would  also  read  up 
his  case  in  the 'books  if  necessary,  but 
he  cculd  not  successfully  turn  his  face 
to  the  past  and  depend  on  the  dictum  of 
idead  men.  He  was  a  great  jury  lawyer, 
1  but  hi,-,  numerous  victories  in  the  su- 
preme court  of  Illinois  testified  that  j 
he  was  likewise  successful  before  | 
judges. 

Overlooked  the  Trivial. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  Lin- 
coln's characteristics  was  his  neglect 
of  the  trivial  and  inconsequential. 
Mere  formal  things  did  not  interest 
him.  The  nonessential  he  brushed  aside 
as  though  it  did  not  exist.  Point  after 
point  he  conceded  as  of  no  import- 
ance. He  drove  straight  to  the  heart  of 
the  question,  and  there  he  won  his 
fight  if  at  all.  He  found  the  nub  of  the 
matter,  and  there  he  hung.  Nobody 
could  be  more  firm  and  unyielding  on  a 
point  he  considered  vital.  None  could 
be  more  conciliatory  and  pliable,  on 
mere  matters  of'  every  day. 

One  other  notable  trait  in  Lincoln 
the  lawyer  war  his  neglect  to  charge 
large  fees.  His  Dills  were  always  mod- 
erate, so  much  so  that  he  created  mur- 
murs among  his  brother  attorneys.  The 
desire  for  gain  in  a  money  way  seem- 
ed totally  lacking  in  his  makeup.  Often 
with  poor  clients  he  would  accept 
nothing  at  all.  At  other  times  his 
charges  were  nominal. -In  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases  they  seemed  pitifully 
small,  even  for  his  own  day.  Lincoln 
was  a  first  class  lawyer,  universally  so 
recognized,  one  of  the  best  at  the  Illi- 
nois ban  He  was  retained  in  some  of 
the  biggest  cases  and  by  some  of  the 
j  largest  interests  in  the  state.  His  mod- 
lerate  fees,  therefore,  were  unnecessary. 
I  They  grew  out  of  the  very  temperament 
land  nature  of  the  man. 

He  Was  "On  the  Square." 
!  By  far  the  most  notable  trait  in  Lin- 
coln as  a  lawyer,  however,  was  his  un- 
I  willingless  to  take  an  unjust  case.  In 
numerous  instances  he  refused  outright 
to  enter  into  such  suits.  At  other  times, 
if  he  found  he  was  on  the  wrong  side, 
the  spirit  seemed  to  go  out  of  him,  and 
he ywould  practically  let  the  case  go 
by  default  or  would  deliberately  handle 
it  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  sure  to 
be  decided  against  him.  I  know  the 
sophistry  that  will  be  advanced  1n 
Some  quarters  against  such  a  course. 
With  Lincoln  it  was  not  a  matter  for 
argument^  It  was  simply  a  physical  and 
moral  Impossibility  for  him  to  stand  for 
a  thing  he  thought  unjust.  It  inhered  in 
his  very  heart  and  soul.  The  lies  of  ten 
million  sophists  and  special  pleaders 
could  not  have  changed  him. 

His  service  in  congress  did  not  begin 
till  1847.  six  years  after  he  left  the 
legislature.  That  it  wa.s  so  long  de-  I 
layed  was  not  his  fault.  He  tried  to 
get  in  earlier,  but  there  were  too  many 
other  able  and  ambitious  men  in  his 
j  district.  As  a  result,  three  or  four  of! 
them  had  to  take  "turn  about,"  and 
Lincoln's  turn  came  last. 


KMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  on  the  ?2nd  day  of  September, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-two,  a  proclamation  wan 
issued  by  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
containing  among  other  things,  the  following 
to- wit: 

•'That  on  the  first  day  of  Ja-nuary,  In  the 
year  ot  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  ail  persons  held  as 
slaves  within  any  state  or  designated  part  of 
a  state,  the  peo/le  whereof  shall  then  be 
in  rebellion  agafnst  the  United  States,  shall 
then  be,  thenceforward  and  forever  free,  aml^ 
the  executive  government  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  military  and  naval  au- 
thority thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain 
the  freedom' of  such  persons  and  will  do  no 
act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any 
of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for 
their  actual  freedom. 

"That  the  executive  will,  on  the  first  day 
of  January  aforesaid,  by  proclamation,  des- 
ignate the  state  and  parts  of  states,  if  any, 
In  which  the  people  thereof,  respectively-, 
shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  Unit- 
ed States;  and  the  fact  that  any  state,  or 
the  people  thereof,  shall  on  that  day  be, 
in  good  faith,  represented  in  the  congress 
of  the  United  States  by  members  chosen 
thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  majority  of 
the  qualified  voters  of  such  state  shall  have 
participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong 
countervailing  testimony,  be  deemed  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  such  state,  and  the  people 
thereof,  are  not  then  In  rebellion  against 
the  United  States." 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,,  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  by  virutue  of  the 
power  in  me  vested  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States 
in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  against 
authority  and  government  of  }he  United 
States,  and  as  a  fit  and  necessary  war 
measure  for  suppressing  said  rebellion,  do, 
on  this  first  day  of  January  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-three,  and  in  accordance  with  my 
purpose  so  to  do,  publicly  proclaimed  for 
the  full  period  of  100  days,  from  the  day- 
first  above  mentioned,  order  and  designate, 
as  the  states  and  parts  of  states  wherein 
the  people  thereof  respectively  are  this  day 
in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  the 
following,  to-wit: 

Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  (except  the 
parishes  of  St.  Bernard,  Plaquemines,  Jef-  i 
ferson.  St.  Jphns,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  As- 
cension, Assumption,  Jerrebonne,  Lafourche, 
St.  Mary,  St.  Martin  and  Orleans,  including 
the  city  of  New  Orleans),  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  ,  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  (except  the  48 
i  counties  designated  .  as  West  Virginia,  and 
also  the  counties  of  Berkley,  Acomac, 
Northampton,  Elizabeth  City,  York,  Prin- 
cess, Ann  and  Norfolk,  including  the  cities 
of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth);  and 
which  excepted  parts  are  for  the  present  left 
precisely  as  if  this  proclamation  were  not 
issued. 

j  And  by  virtue  of  the  power,  and  for  the 
purpose  aforesaid,   1  do  order  and  declare 

l  that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  taid 
designated  states,  and  parts  of  states,  are, 

1  and  henceforth  shall  be  free;  and  that  the 
executive  government  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  military  and  naval  authorities 
thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the 
freedom  of  said  persons. 

And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so 
declared  to  be  free  to  abstain  from  all  vio- 
lence, unless  in  necessary  self-defense;  and  J 
recommend  to  them  that,  in  all  cases  when 
allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  for  reasonable 
wages. 

And  I  further  declare  and  make  known 
that  such  persons  of  suitable  condition  will 
be  received  into  the  armed  service  of  the 
United  States  to  garrison  forts,  positions, 
stations,  and  other  places,  and  to  man  'vca-- 
sels  of  all  sorts  in  said  service. 

And  upon   this  act,  sincerely   believed  to 

stitution,  upon  military  necessity,  1  invoke " 
(lie  considerate  judgment  of  mankind  dh4 
the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God. 

my"haiicl  r.nJ  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  !•»  affixed. 

day  ..f  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  I 
America  the  eighty-seventh. 

A  BR  A  H  AM  LINCOLN.- 
Bj     the    president;    William  H.  Seward, 


of  state. 


fil2C^PTE?   .PLA.N  LINCOLN   FARM  MEMORIAL. 

"the  little  farm  that  raised  a  man," 
At  one  end  of  the  plaza  will 
jround  on  which  the  birthplace 

— Collier's  Weskly. 


ACCtPTED   PLAN    FOR   LINCOLN  FARI\ 

!'ris'7e  v'*w  of  the  nation's  tribute  to  be  placed  upon  "th 
St^rf  m  °ratl"?  ihe  ce"te"»'al  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth 


LINCOLN  FAR3I  A  SHRINE. 


Progress  of  Plans  for  Museum  at 
President's  Birthplace. 

Great  souls  are  rarer  than  centuries.  Out  from 
the  heritage  of  time  there  stand  three  to  whose 
memory,  as  to  a  shrine,  every  true  American  pays 
homage.  These  three  are  Columbus,  who  alone  de- 
fied the  ridicule  of  all  mankind  and  set  out  on  an 
unknown  sea  to  find  a  world;  Washing-ton,  who 
built  a  free  government  that  should  safeguard  the 
liberties  of  men;  and  Lincoln,  who  lived  that  this 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people  might  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

No  future  historian  will  ever  have  the  temerity 
to  estimate  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  savior  of  our 
nation,  as  the  least  of  this  great  trio.  Like  Co- 
lumbus and  "Washington,  he  looms  higher  and 
greater  in  the  perspective  of  time.  He  was  the 
gentlest  of  all  great  souls.  We  are  to-day  only 
twelve  months  away  from  the  centennial  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  birth. 

Recognizing  the  patriotic  significance  of  this  cen- 
tennial, a  group  of  American  citizens  two  years 
ago  organized  and  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York  the  Lincoln  Farm  Associa- 
tion, which  purposed  to  make  of  Lincoln's  humble 
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Hodgenville  cabin  preserved 


Harper' e  Weekly,  November  25,  1911. 


Lincoln's  Birthplace  Preserved 

We  owe  chiefly  to  Robert  J.  Collier  and  Clar- 
ence Mackay  the  preservation  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  historical  objects  this  country  can  ever 
contain— the  log-  cabin  in  Kentucky  in  which,  in 
1809,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born.  It  is  told  on 
page  10  how  the  cabin  had  been  taken  from  its 
site  and  dragged  about  the  country  as  a  show  and 
how  Thomas  Lincoln's  old  farm  had  been  sold 
for  taxes  and  was  about  to  become  a  catch-penny 
show-place,  too,  when  Mr.  Collier's  attention  was 
called  to  the  matter,  and  through  his  paper  he  , 

started  the  Lincoln  Farm  Association,  of  which 
Mr.  Mackay  became  treasurer.  The  association 
raised  $383,000.  The  farm  was  bought  back,  the 
cabin  recovered  and  put  back  where  it  belonged, 
and  the  granite  memorial  built  over  it  of  which 
we  give  a  picture.  It  was  a  work  worth  doing 
and  well  done.  The  windowless  hut  in  which 
Lincoln  was  born  greatly  appeals  to  the  American 
mind.  It  is  a  democratic  inspiration  to  us  and 
will  be  to  posterity,  and  for  them  and  ourselves 
we  record  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Collier  and  Mr. 
Mackay  and  their  associates. 


THE  LINCOLN  LOG  CABIN 

That  at  Hodgensville,  Kentucky  De- 
clared to  be  a  Fake. 
 3  -  '3  ■ 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  articles 
have  been  written  and  probably  an 
equal  number  of  steel  .engravings, 
photographs  and  postcards  printed 
describing  and  depicting  a  one-room 
log  cabin,  said  to  have  been  the  birth- 
place bf  Abraham  Lincoln.  Today 
that  poor  imitation  of  a  human  habi- 
tation is  enshrined  in  a  costly  notion- 
al memorial  as  well  as  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
To  the  patriotic  people  of  this  coun- 
try and  to  all  the  liberty  loving  peo- 
ple of  other  lands,  it  is  as  sacred  as 
the  Kaaba  stone  at  Mecca  is  to  the 
follower?  of  Mohomet. 

Prior  to  being  ensconced    in    its  i 
present  resting  place,  where  it  will  I 
doubtless  endure  for  centruries,  it  was  I 
on  public  exhibition  in  Chicago  and ! 
other  cities  for  some  years.    Later  it 
became  the  property  of  a  syndicate 
and  was  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair 
in  St.  Louis  in  1904.  At  that  place, 
where  it  was  viewed  by  probably  two 
or  three  million  people,  a  large  stuc- 
co building  was  erected  over  it  and 
a  ten  or  25  cent  admission  fee  was 
charged  by  the  owners,  who  had  a 
Mr.  Snow,  of    Davenport,    Iowa,  in 
charge  as  custodian. 

The  writer  made  several  visits  in- 
side the  stucco  shell  that  enclosed  the 
sacred  relic  and  is  free  to  confess 
that  he  reverently  "patted"  the  old 
1  logs  and  door  jams,  to  say  nothing  of 
j  lingering  long  and  pensively  around 
the  old  stick-and-clay  chimpey,  where 
little  Abe  is  said  to  have  played  in 
the  corners  where  the  fireplace  joined 
on  the  cabin  proper. 
And  now  comes  Clifton  M.  Nichols, 
!  the  writer  of  a  very  readable  "Life 
of  Abraham    Lincoln"    who  bluntly 
says,  on  page  18:  "*  *  *  *  The  Lin- 
coln family  occupied  the  cabin  on  Nol- 
in's  creek  for  a  period  of  four  years 
;  after  little  Abraham's  birth,  then  they 
I  removed  to  the  eastern  end  of  the 
country.    The  farm  upon  which  Abra- 
|  ham  was  born  passed  into  the  hands 
j  of  other  and  more  energetc  owners. 
The  humble  cabin  was  torn  down  and 
the  materials  used  in  its  construction 
were  utilized  elsewhere,  and  ultimate- 
ly destroyed  in  the  manner  common 
to  the  section  and  period.     Later  a 
more  pretentious  residence  was  con- 
!  structed  upon  the  site,  it,  too,  bailt 
of  logs. 

At'  a  still  later  period  the  farm 
again  changed  proprietors,  and  the 
second  cabin  was'  also  torn  down. 
(The  new  owner  built  his  more  per- 
manent residence  at  a  different  point). 
The  logs  used  in  this  second  cabin 
were  sold  to  a  neighbor,  and  a  few  of 
them  remain  at  the  present  time— 
1896 — in  a  dwelling  occupied  by  a  Mr. 
John  A.  Davenport,  which  is  located 

I  about  a  mile  from  the  old  Lincoln 
homestead. 

For  years  after  the  second  cabin 
was  torn  down  the  site  of  the  birth- 
place of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  culti- 
vated in  common  with  the  surround- 
ing lands,  and  was  marked  only  by  a 

j  small  mound  and  a  rugged  old  pear 

I  tree  which  grew  thereon. 


In  the  year  1895  the  Lincoln  farm 
was  purchased  by  a  company  of  New 
York  speculators  who  at  once  began 
its  improvement  with  a  view  to  sell- 
ing it  to  the  U.  S.  Government,  to  be 
used  as  a  National  park.  Many  per- 
sons believe  that  the  little  rude  cabin 
so  often  seen  figured  in  books  and 
magazines,  to  be  the  original  Lincoln 
home,  the  exact  building  in  which 
the  Great  Emancipator  was  born  on 
Feb.  12,  1809,  and  certain  biograph- 
ers are  given  credence  to  the  idea  that 
it  is.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake, 
j  The  present  "historic  Lincoln  cabin" 
|  is  only  a  clever  imitation  of  the  ori- 
ginal built  on  the  same  plan,  of  logs 
obtained  frdm  a  very  old,  decaying 
cabin  on  an  adjoining  farm." 

This  "news"  as  given  by  Mr.  Nich- 
ols, and,  so  far  undisputed,  will  cer- 
tainly shock  all  of  the  Lincoln  admir- 
ers and  collectors  of  souvenirs  of  the 
greatest  character  of  the  past  cen- 
tury— John  W.  Wright. 
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The  Open  Letter 


OME  time  ago  we  printed  a 
reproduction  of  the  smaller  of 
these  two  pictures  with  the 
title  "Lincoln  Memorial." 
From  various  parts  of  the 
country  we  got  letters  calling 
attention  to  our  "error,"  and 
reminding  us  that  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  was  in  Washington  and  that  it  was 
altogether  a  different  building  from  the  one 
shown  in  our  picture. 

It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  good  reason 
— and  now  is  a  good 
time — to  drive  home 
the  fact  that  there  are 
two  Lincoln  Memorial 
Buildings;  one  in  Lin- 
coln's birthplace, 
Hodgenville,  Ken- 
tucky, and  one  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Here  are  the  facts 
about  them: 

In  April,  1904,  Rev. 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  of  Chicago 
preached  a  sermon  entitled 
"A  Neglected  Shrine,"  call- 
ing on  the  nation  to  rescue 
the  Lincoln  farm  and  make  it 
a  national  possession.  Dr. 
Jones'  son,  Richard,  at  that 
time  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
Collier's,  brought  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Robert 
Collier,  who  approved  the 
suggestion  and  sent  Mr.  Jones 
to  Kentucky  to  learn  the 
facts  about  the  farm.  He 
learned  that  it  was  to  be  sold  by  court  order — 
and  it  was  so  sold  on  Monday,  August  2.8th,  of 
that  year.  Mr.  Jones  bought  it  for  Robert  Col- 
lier for  the  sum  of  $3,600.  The  cabin  in  which 
Lincoln  was  born  was  not  then  standing  in  its 
place,  the  logs  having  been  purchased  by  an 
exhibitor,  who  set  them  up  in  various  cities  and 
then  stored  them  at  Stamford,  Connecticut. 

These  were  purchased  and  taken  back  to  Ken- 
tucky and  reerected  in  their  original  form  as 
nearly  as  could  be  determined.    The  Lincoln 


Farm  Association,  organized  for  the  ownership 
of  Lincoln's  birthplace,  then  appealed  for  con- 
tributions to  erect  a  memorial  to  protect  the 
log  building  and  improve  the  grounds. 

The  response  was  immediate  and  generous. 
Thousands  of  school  children  sent  small  sums 
and  men  of  means  gave  larger  amounts.  More 
than  70,000  persons  contributed  sums  varying 
from  Z5  cents  to  $15.  On  February  iz,  1909, 
just  a  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  Lincoln, 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  laid  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  the  imposing  granite  memo- 
rial. The  building  stands  on  an  elevation, 
and  is  reached  by  a  long  flight  of  broad 
granite  steps.  It  is  empty  except  for  the 
treasure  it  guards — the  original  log  cabin 
in  which  Lincoln  was  born.  The  build- 
ing was  completed  in  a  little  more  than 
two  years,  and  was  dedicated  by  Presi- 
dent Taft,  November  9,  1911.  The  archi- 
tect was  John  Russell  Pope.  The  Lin- 
coln Farm  was  accepted  for  the  nation  by 
President  Wilson  on 
September  4,  191 6. 

4°  °!° 

The  other  memo- 
rial stands  in  the 
city  of  Washington 
and  is  the  most  cost- 
ly monument  ever 
erected  by  a  republic 
to  the  memory  of  one 
of  its  citizens.  The 
money  was  appro- 
priated by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  totaled 
more  than  $2.,ooo,ooo. 
The  corner  stone  was 
1  aid  February  11,1915; 
the  architect  was  Henry  Bacon. 

The  memorial  was  dedicated  May  30,  192.2.. 
President  Harding  delivered  the  principal  ad- 
dress, and  Edwin  Markham's  poem  was  read — 
a  poem  selected  from  two  hundred  and  fifty 
submitted  in  competition.    The  chairman  of 
the   committee   making  //If^-^-Ny 
the  selection  and  having    f||  A  [Ia  a 
charge  of  the  exercises 
was  Chief  Justice  William 
Howard  Taft. 


Lincoln  Memorial,  Kentucky;  Brlo:i 
Memorial  at  Washington 
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RICHARD  L.  JONES  SAVED  LINCOLN'S  BIRTHPLACE 

Compiled  by  Herbert  Wells  Fay,  Custodian  of  Lincoln's  Tomb. 

About  the  time  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth,  the  writer  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  Frank  Morris  book  shop,  Chicago,  where  in  those  days  the  Lincoln 
enthusiasts  wero  accustomed  to  congregate.  Rev.  Jenkins  Lloyd  Jones  of  Lincoln 
centre,  soon  joined  the  group.  His  exclamation  always  was  "What's  new  in  the 
Lincoln  line?"  He  was  told  that  the  Lincoln  birthplace  was  soon  to  be  sold  at  sheriff's 
sale.  He  replied  that  he  had  a  date  in  Louisville  in  a  few  days  and  that  he  would  go  out 
to  Hodgenviile,  some  sixty  miles  smith  and  look  up  the  matter.  He  found  bills  posted 
announcing  the  sale.  On  returning  to  Chicago,  he  wrote  a  magazine  article  giving  the 
American  people  a  searching  rebuke  for  such  neglect.  The  warning  was  largely  copied 
by  the  press  of  the  country.  Dr.  Jones'  article  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  son  Richard 
Lloyd  Jones,  then  assistant  editor  of  Collier's  Weekly,  undev  Norman  Hapgood  who  had 
just  written  a  life  of  Lincoln.  It  would  not  be  difficult  tJ  imagine  the  effect  such  a 
notice  would  have  on  two  literary  men  of  such  training  and  associations,  they  decreed 
that  something  must  be  dona  and  it  was  their  duty  to  start  the  movement.  They  put 
the  proposition  before  their  superior,  Robert  Collier,  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  en- 
terprise. 

Mr.  Collier  gave  Richard  Lloyd  Jones  the  power  of  attorney  and  instructed  him  to 
go  west  and  attend  the  sale,  and  bid  off  the  property. 

He  stayed  all  night  at  country  hotel  near  the  birthplace.  There  he  overheard  two 
men  who  were  enroute  for  Hodgenviile  to  attend  the  sale.  They  were  planning  to  buy 
the  property,  make  it  into  a  beer  garden  and  as  they  said  clean  up  a  million  dollars. 

Jones  on  the  morning  hastens  to  the  place  and  urges  the  sheriff  to  hurry  the  sale 
so  that  he  could  take  the  next  train  for  the  east.  The  sheriff  has  a  little  leeway  in  such 
matters.   The  sale  was  called  promptly  and  Jones  bid  off  the  farm,  100  acres,  for  $3,600. 

On  his  way  to  town  he  met  the  friends  of  the  night  before  and  said: 

"Which  way,  neighbors?" 

"Going  out  to  the  Lincoln  farm  sale." 

"Sales  all  over  and  I  have  the  deed  right  in  my  pocket." 

Jones  returned  to  New  York  and  Robert  J.  Collier  organized  the  "Lincoln  Farm 
Association"  and  turned  over  his  equity  in  the  land  to  this  organization.  A  campaign 
was  put  on  and  about  $250,000  raised  mainly  from  the  school  children  of  the  various 
states  and  the  birthplace  log  cabin,  was  enclosed  in  a  granite  memorial  to  be  preserved 
for  all  time. 

The  corner  stone  was  laid  Feb.  12,  1909,  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The 
building  was  dedicated  by  President  Wm.  Howard  Taft  on  the  one  hundreth  anniversary 
of  Lincoln's  birth  and  the  farm  was  formally  accepted  as  a  national  shrine  by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Sept.  4,  1916. 

Richard  Lloyd  Jones  is  now  (1933)  editor  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 
and  has  never  received  credit  due  for  his  part  in  saving  Lincoln's  birthplace.  He  and 
Robert  J.  Collier  deserve  th  gratitude  of  the  world  for  their  achievement. 


LINCOLN  LORE 

Bulletin  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation    ------   Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  Editor. 

Published  each  week  by  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
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LINCOLN  LOG  CABINS 

A  great  world's  fair  in  America 
would  be  incomplete  without  one  or 
more  Lincoln  cabins  on  display.  Al- 
though there  is  no  original  home  of 
the  Lincolns  being  shown  at  the  Cen- 
tury of  Progress  Exposition,  there  are 
several  replicas  of  buildings  associated 
with  the  life  of  the  president.  The 
opening  of  the  exhibition  invites  a 
brief  review  of  the  Lincoln  cabins 
which  have  become  famous  by  having 
often  been  reproduced  in  replica  and 
made  familiar  by  photographic  copies. 

Cabins  Occupied  by  Abraham  Lincoln 

Lincoln  Birthplace  Cabin 

The  most  famous  of  all  the  Lincoln 
log  cabins  is  the  one  preserved  in  the 
memorial  building  at  Hodgenville, 
Kentucky.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other 
birthplace  home  in  the  country  has 
become  so  universally  known  and 
recognized  by  all  classes  of  people  as 
has  the  log  cabin  in  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  born. 

The  itinerary  of  this  cabin  was  a 
long  one  and  its  removal  from  place  to 
place  began  shortly  after  Lincoln  was 
elected  to  the  presidency.  An  admirer 
of  Lincoln  living  about  one  mile  north 
of  the  birthplace  farm  acquired  the 
famous  cabin  early  in  the  sixties  and 
moved  it  to  his  own  farm  property 
where  it  served  for  a  time  as  a  school 
house.  Someone  saw  the  show  value  of 
the  old  pile  of  logs,  purchased  it,  and 
exhibited  it  at  the  Tennessee  Centen- 
nial at  Nashville  in  1894.  Central  Park, 
New  York,  was  the  next  site  chosen 
for  its  reconstruction  and  the  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  logs,  properly 
marked  and  numbered,  were  assembled 
there. 

The  preliminary  announcements  and 
illustrative  data  with  reference  to  the 
Lincoln  cabin  exhibited  at  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis 
is  rather  confusing  if  an  identification 
is  attempted  from  the  sources  avail- 
able. One  press  report  states  it  was 
"the  cabin  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  born";  another  version  of  the 
story  represents  it  as  being  "the  old 
log  cabin  he  lived  in  when  a  child  from 
1813  to  1816,"  and  an  illustrated  pub- 
lication of  the  fair  shows  a  likeness  of 
the  Coles  County,  Illinois,  cabin  as  the 
one  being  exhibited. 

We  next  find  the  Lincoln  cabin 
stored  away  in  Stamford,  Connecticut, 
after  having  made  an  extensive  itin- 
erary about  the  country.  While  in  stor- 
age it  was  acquired  by  the  Lincoln 
Farm  Association  and  removed  to  New 
York  for  safer  storage  facilities. 

On  Wednesday,  June  6,  1906,  it  be- 
gan its  famous  trip  back  to  Kentucky 
to  be  the  feature  attraction  for  the 
Kentucky  Old  Home  Week  celebration 
at  Louisille.  The  Governor  of  the 
state  detailed  a  detachment  of  five  men 
from  the  militia  to  escort  the  cabin 
from  New  York  to  Kentucky.  Its  trans- 
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portation  was  provided  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  and  the  car  on  which 
it  was  moved  was  beautifully  decor- 
ated. At  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Harrisburg,  Pittsburgh,  Columbus, 
and  Indianapolis  it  was  received  by 
the  mayors  of  the  respective  cities  and 
elaborate  ceremonies  were  conducted 
at  each  place.  Upon  arrival  at  Louis- 
ville a  program  was  arranged  in  its 
honor  and  it  was  displayed  at  Central 
Park. 

After  the  celebration  at  Louisville 
it  went  into  storage  there  until  1909 
when  it  was  shipped  to  Hodgenville 
and  placed  on  the  original  site  for  the 
centennial  celebration  of  Lincoln's 
birth  at  which  time  the  cornerstone  of 
the  memorial  building  was  laid.  Back 
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Replicas  of  Buildings  Associated 
with  Lincoln 


Birthplace  cabin 

Indiana  cabin 

New  Salem  Store 

Rutledge  Tavern 

Room  in  Springfield  Home 

Chicago  Wigwam 

Lincoln  Group  next  to 
Fort  Dearborn 

Indiana  cabin 

Horticultural  Kxhibit 

New  Salem  Store 

Food  Exhibit 

Room  in  Springfield  Home 

Illinois  Host  Building 


to  Louisville  it  went  after  the  celebra- 
tion to  go  into  storage  again  and  it 
remained  there  until  1911  when  it  was 
finally  rebuilt  within  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial Building  on  the  birthplace  farm 
where  it  will  remain  until  it  crumbles 
away. 

The  Lincoln  Childhood  Cabin 

Abraham  Lincoln's  second  home  was 
a  cabin  on  Knob  Creek  about  ten 
miles  north  of  the  birthplace  cabin. 
The  Lincolns  occupied  this  cabin  from 
1811  to  1816.  In  1895  a  correspondent 
of  a  newspaper  wrote  about  the  Knob 
Creek  cabin  as  follows:  "Nothing  is 
left  of  the  old  cabin  but  part  of  the 
great  stone  fireplace.  A  number  of  the 
logs  that  made  up  the  poor  home  have 
been  used  by  Charles  Rapier,  the  pres- 
ent owner  of  the  farm,  in  building  a 
stable." 

The  Cabin  of  Lincoln's  Youth 

Many  confusing  stories  are  in  circu- 
lation about  the  disposition  of  the 
cabin  occupied  by  the  Lincoln's  in  In- 
diana. Very  fortunately  several  pic- 
tures of  the  cabin  were  taken  while  it 
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was  still  standing.  It  was  sold  by  the 
owners  of  the  Lincoln  farm  in  1871  and 
at  that  time  still  occupied  the  original 
site.  There  seems  to  be  no  dependable 
eivdence  as  to  just  what  became  of  this 
old  cabin  after  it  was  taken  down  by  a 
man  in  Evansville  who  had  purchased 
it. 

The  Macon  County,  Illinois  Cabin 
This  is  the  last  of  the  cabin  homes 
in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  lived  with 
his  people,  and  he  resided  in  it  but  a 
very  short  time.  This  cabin,  more 
often  associated  with  John  Hanks  who 
helped  to  build  it,  had  an  extensive 
itinerary  arranged  for  it.  It  was  exhi- 
bited on  Boston  Common  from  July  15 
to  September  9,  1865,  and  at  Barnum's 
Museum,  New  York  City,  from  Sep- 
tember 18  until  the  last  of  October,  the 
same  year.  It  is  said  to  have  been  lost 
at  sea  while  enroute  to  England. 

Cabins  Associated  with  Lincoln's 
Father 

The  Lincoln  Marriage  Cabin 
Many  Washington  County,  Ken- 
tucky, citizens  still  believe  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  born  in  the  same 
cabin  in  which  his  parents  were  mar- 
ried, although  the  residence  of  the 
Lincolns  in  Hardin  County  in  1809  is 
established  by  documents.  The  cabin  in 
which  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy 
Hanks  were  married  is  now  enshrined 
in  a  memorial  building  at  Harrods- 
burg,  Kentucky,  at  least  twenty  miles 
from  its  original  site.  It  is  known  as 
the  Lincoln  marriage  cabin. 

The  Sarah  Johnston  Cabin 
Many  of  the  early  biographies  show 
the  picture  of  a  tumble  down  log  shed 
on  Race  Street  in  Elizabethtown,  Ken- 
tucky, as  the  birthplace  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  Lincoln's  never  occupied 
this  cabin  but  it  was  the  home  of  the 
widow  Johnston  previous  to  her  mar- 
riage to  Thomas  Lincoln  in  1819.  What 
became  of  this  cabin  we  do  not  know 
although  one  old  citizen  says  it  was 
shipped  away  for  exhibition  purposes. 

The  Coles  County,  Illinois  Cabin 
This  cabin  of  Thomas  Lincoln  so 
often  confused  with  the  cabin  homes 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  brought  to 
Chicago  by  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Log 
Cabin  Association  for  exhibition  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893. 
It  was  rebuilt  in  the  north  annex  of 
the  old  Exposition  Building  on  the  lake 
front. 

Many  years  ago  the  following  notice 
appeared  in  a  Chicago  paper: 

"Personal — Public  notice  is  hereby 
given  to  owners  and  others  who  may 
claim  an  interest  in  the  'Abraham  Lin- 
coln cabin'  to  remove  the  same  from 
the  premises  of  Libby  Prison  War  Mu- 
seum, on  Wabash  Ave.,  or  it  will  be 
sold  to  pay  charges  or  donated  to  some 
historical  or  other  society."  According 
to  Mr.  Gunther  this  was  the  Coles 
County  cabin.  Part  of  it  at  least  was 
destroyed  along  with  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  which  was  stored  with  it. 


The  Memorial  Mansion 
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Traditional  Lincoln  birthplace  cabin, 
( showing  door  and  window ) 


the  purpose  of  raising  by  popular  sub- 
scription funds  to  purchase  the  birth- 
place and  make  it  a  national  memorial. 
The  1 10  Vi  acres  now  comprising  the  his- 
torical park  were  purchased  for  the  Lin- 
coln Farm  Association  in  1905,  although 
title  did  not  pass  to  the  Association 
until  1907.  On  April  16,  1916,  the  Lin- 
coln Farm  Association  deeded  its  hold- 
ings to  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Memorial  Building,  designed  by 
John  Russell  Pope  and  built  of  Con- 
necticut pink  granite-  and  Tennessee 
marble,  was  constructed  by  the  Lincoln 
Farm  Association  in  the  years  1909-191 1 
through  funds  raised  by  popular  sub- 
scription. Over  100,000  citizens,  many 
of  them  school  children,  contributed  to 
this  fund.  The  cornerstone  of  the  build- 
ing was  laid  by  President  Theodore 


Roosevelt  on  February  12,  1909,  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Lincoln's 
birth.  The  chief  address  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  building  on  November  9, 
1911,  was  delivered  by  President  Taft. 
When  the  area,  together  with  its  im- 
provements, was  deeded  to  the  United 
States  in  1916,  President  Wilson  jour- 
neyed to  the  site  and  made  the  ac- 
ceptance speech  in  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

How  to  Reach  the  Park 

The  Abraham  Lincoln  birthplace  is 
situated  approximately  3  miles  south 
of  Hodgenville,  Ky.,  on  U.  S.  highways 
No.  3 IE  and  No.  68,  the  main  traveled 
road  running  from  south  to  north 
through  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  from 
Nashville  to  Louisville,  to  Bardstown, 
and  on  into  the  heart  of  the  Blue  Grass 
at  Lexington.  Transcontinental  high- 
way U.  S.  No.  60  intercepts  U.  S.  high- 
way No.  31 W  at  Fort  Knox,  about  30 
miles  north  of  Hodgenville. 

Service  to  the  Public 

The  birthplace  farm  and  Memorial 
Building  are  open  to  visitors  daily.  At- 
tendants are  on  duty  at  the  latter  place. 
Organizations  and  groups  will  be  given 
special  service  if  arrangements  are 
made  in  advance  with  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

Administration 

The  park  is  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Communications  concerning 
the  park  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Superintendent,  Abraham  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Historical  Park,  Hodgenville,  Ky. 


The  Memorial  Man 
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On  a  raw  frontier  farm  of  rolling  land 
on  the  edge  of  "the  Barrens,"  in  the 
cabin  by  the  Sinking  Spring,  was  born 
the  man  whose  strides  carried  him  awk- 
wardly, yet  majestically,  over  a  path 
which  began  in  common  Kentucky  clay 
and  ended  in  immortality.  Here  was 
born  the  man  who  said,  "Why  should 
there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  justice  of  the  people?  Is  there 
any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world?" 
Here  a  great  life  began.  More  enduring 
than  bronze  or  marble,  this  spot  shall 
speak  its  message  of  the  mystery  and 
majesty  of  life  to  Americans  down 
through  the  ages. 


The  Lincoln  Family 

In  the  midst  of  the  Indian  wars  and 
raids  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the 
Lincoln  family  moved  to  the  frontier 
region  of  Kentucky.  The  father  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  16th  President, 
was  Thomas  Lincoln;  his  grandfather 
was  Abraham,  for  whom  he  was 
named;  and  his  great-grandfather  was 
John  Lincoln.  This  John  Lincoln  had 
moved  from  near  Reading,  Pa.,  to  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia,  and 
his  son,  Abraham,  together  with  his 
family  moved  across  the  mountains  into 
Kentucky  sometime  between  1782  and 
1784.  Here  Abraham,  the  grandfather, 
was  killed  by  an  Indian  from  ambush. 
This  event  probably  occurred  in  May, 
1786.  Thomas,  the  youngest  son,  was 
then  about  10  years  old. 

About  1800  Thomas  Lincoln  settled 
down  in  Elizabethtown  and  during  the 


next  few  years  was  a  hard  working  and 
industrious  man  of  that  community,  ac- 
quiring a  reputation  as  a  carpenter. 

On  June  10,  1806,  Thomas  Lincoln 
filed  a  declaration  of  intention  to  marry 
Nancy  Hanks,  and  two  days  later,  on 
June  12,  1806,  they  were  married  by  the 
Rev.  Jesse  Head.  The  newly  married 
couple  made  their  home  in  Elizabeth- 
town.  Here  their  first  child,  Sarah,  was 
born  in  1807. 

The  image  of  Nancy  Hanks  is  blurred 
and  uncertain  to  us  of  this  generation. 
One  authority  has  said  of  her,  "dim  as 
the  dream  of  a  shifting  mirage,  her  face 
and  figure  waver  through  the  mists  of 
time  and  rumor."  Although  her  physi- 
cal features  left  no  definite  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  those  who  years  later 
tried  to  recall  her  image,  there  is  an 
almost  unanimous  agreement  among 
these  witnesses  concerning  her  mental 
and  spiritual  attributes.  That  she  was 
possessed  of  a  fine  native  intelligence, 
of  courage,  and  of  a  morality  above  re- 
proach, that  she  was  kind  and  affec- 
tionate, seems  fairly  clear. 


The  Birthplace  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

On  December  12,  1808,  Thomas  Lin- 
coln bought  for  $200  in  cash  a  300-acre 
farm,  known  as  the  Sinking  Spring 
Farm,  situated  a  few  miles  south  of 
Hodgen's  Mill.  Here,  he  and  his  wife 
and  their  infant  daughter  took  up  their 
abode  in  a  one  room  log  cabin  near  a 
large  limestone  spring  of  cool  water 
which  had  given  its  name  to  the  place. 


It  was  in  this  one  room  log  cabin  near 
the  Sinking  Spring  that  the  child,  Abra- 
ham, was  born  to  Thomas  and  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln  on  February  12,  1809. 

The  Lincolns  lived  at  the  birthplace 
site,  which  eventually  was  lost  to  them 
because  of  a  defective  land  title,  about 
two  and  a  half  years.  Prior  to  mid- 
summer in  1811  they  moved  to  a  farm 
on  Knob  Creek,  about  10  miles  to  the 
northeast.  Their  residence  here  lasted 
only  a  few  years,  for  in  November  or 
December  1816,  Thomas  Lincoln  left 
Kentucky  and  made  a  new  home  in 
the  wilderness  settlement  of  Little  Pigeon 
Creek,  about  16  miles  north  of  the  Ohio 
River,  in  Indiana.  Nancy  Hanks  Lin- 
coln, the  mother  of  Abraham,  lived  only 
about  2  years  after  the  removal  to 
Indiana.  An  epidemic  came  to  the  little 
settlement  on  Pigeon  Creek  and,  while 
attending  to  the  stricken,  she  herself 
was  taken  ill  and  died  within  a  week, 
on  October  5,  1818.  The  mother  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  buried  in  an  un- 
marked grave  in  a  little  clearing  in  the 
midst  of  the  deep  woods. 


The  Park 

Abraham  Lincoln  National  Historical 
Park  comprises  IIOV2  acres  of  land, 
nearly  100  acres  of  which  were  in- 
cluded in  the  original  Thomas  Lincoln 
farm.  Here  are  situated  the  Memorial 
Building  housing  the  traditional  Lincoln 
birthplace  log  cabin,  the  Sinking  Spring, 
the  ancient  boundary  oak  tree  which 
was  a  landmark  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's 
birth,  and  the  old  Creal  House,  a  log 
structure,  part  of  which  is  over  100  years 
old.  The  Lincoln  birthplace  was  deeded 
to  the  United  States  Government  in  1916 
by  the  Lincoln  Farm  Association.  Since 
1933  it  has  been'  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

The  Birthplace  Cabin 

The  log  cabin  in  the  Memorial  Build- 
ing is  the  traditional  birthplace  cabin. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty 
that  it  is  the  original  cabin.  From  1861 
to  the  present  time  the  history  of  the  log 
cabin  which  is  now  displayed  within 


the  Memorial  Building  is  fairly  clear. 
Its  history  prior  to  1861  is  a  matter  of 
controversy  and  doubt.  Nor  is  there 
conclusive  evidence  concerning  the 
specific  location  of  the  original  cabin. 
Certain  testimony  indicates  that  it  stood 
on  top  of  the  knoll  where  the  Memorial 
Building  is  now  situated;  still  other  that 
it  stood  under  the  knoll,  a  short  distance 
from  the  Sinking  Spring,  and  about  on 
a  level  with  it. 

The  first  individual  to  become  in- 
terested in  preserving  the  birthplace 
cabin  was  Dr.  George  Rodman,  who, 
in  March,  1861,  bought  a  log  cabin 
standing  on  the  birthplace  farm  and 
moved  it  a  little  over  a  mile  to  the  north 
and  reerected  it  on  his  own  farm.  Here  it 
remained  until  1894,  when  it  was  pur- 
chased by  a  representative  of  A.  W. 
Dennett  of  New  York  and  taken  back  to 
the  Lincoln  farm  where  IIOV2  acres  of 
land  had  been  purchased  about  this 
time  by  Mr.  Dennett.  In  the  succeeding 
years  the  cabin  was  dismantled,  the 
logs  carefully  marked,  and  taken  to 
various    expositions    throughout  the 


country  where  it  was  exhibited.  Even- 
tually, the  cabin  was  stored  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  old  Poffenhausen  mansion 
at  College  Point,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  It 
remained  there  until  1906  when  it  was 
purchased  by  the  Lincoln  Farm  Asso- 
ciation. It  was  then  taken  to  Louisville 
under  a  military  escort  where,  after 
being  reerected  as  a  feature  of  the 
Louisville  Homecoming  celebration,  the 
cabin  again  went  into  storage.  In  1909 
it  was  taken  temporarily  to  the  birth- 
place farm  for  the  ceremonies  attending 
the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Memorial  Building.  In  1911,  upon  the 
completion  of  this  structure,  the  cabin 
was  taken  on  the  last  of  its  travels  back 
to  the  site  of  its  origin  and  reerected 
within  the  Memorial  Building. 

The  Memorial  Building 

In  1904,  the  Lincoln  Farm  Association, 
of  which  Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  then 
Managing  Editor,  and  Robert  J.  Collier, 
Publisher  of  Collier's  Weekly,  were 
the  leading  members,  was  formed  for 
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the  Memorial  Building  is  fairly  clear. 
Its  history  prior  to  1861  is  a  matter  of 
controversy  and  doubt.  Nor  is  there 
conclusive  evidence  concerning  the 
specific  location  of  the  original  cabin. 
Certain  testimony  indicates  that  it  stood 
on  top  of  the  knoll  where  the  Memorial 
Building  is  now  situated;  still  other  that 
it  stood  under  the  knoll,  a  short  distance 
from  the  Sinking  Spring,  and  about  on 
a  level  with  it. 

The  first  individual  to  become  in- 
terested in  preserving  the  birthplace 
cabin  was  Dr.  George  Rodman,  who, 
in  March,  1861,  bought  a  log  cabin 
standing  on  the  birthplace  farm  and 
moved  it  a  little  over  a  mile  to  the  north 
and  reerected  it  on  his  own  farm.  Here  it 
remained  until  1894,  when  it  was  pur- 
chased by  a  representative  of  A.  W. 
Dennett  of  New  York  and  taken  back  to 
the  Lincoln  farm  where  IIOV2  acres  of 
land  had  been  purchased  about  this 
time  by  Mr.  Dennett.  In  the  succeeding 
years  the  cabin  was  dismantled,  the 
logs  carefully  marked,  and  taken  to 
various    expositions    throughout  the 

Old  boundary  white  oak,  well  known  landmark 
at  time  of  Lincoln's  birth 


country  where  it  was  exhibited.  Even- 
tually, the  cabin  was  stored  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  old  Poffenhausen  mansion 
at  College  Point,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  It 
remained  there  until  1906  when  it  was 
purchased  by  the  Lincoln  Farm  Asso- 
ciation. It  was  then  taken  to  Louisville 
under  a  military  escort  where,  after 
being  reerected  as  a  feature  of  the 
Louisville  Homecoming  celebration,  the 
cabin  again  went  into  storage.  In  1909 
it  was  taken  temporarily  to  the  birth-  1 
place  farm  for  the  ceremonies  attending 
the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Memorial  Building.  In  1911,  upon  the 
completion  of  this  structure,  the  cabin 
was  taken  on  the  last  of  its  travels  back 
to  the  site  of  its  origin  and  reerected 
within  the  Memorial  Building. 

The  Memorial  Building 

In  1904,  the  Lincoln  Farm  Association, 
of  which  Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  then 
Managing  Editor,  and  Robert  J.  Collier, 
Publisher  of  Collier's  Weekly,  were 
the  leading  members,  was  formed  for 


The  Sinking  Spring 


LI1TC0LN  CABIH  EQTES 


John  D atenp o  r t  Intsrvi ew 
Two  or  three  schools  taught  ir.  cabin,  John  D«*«jpftrt8t 
wife  one  year,  Ruell  E.  Davenpoirt  one  year. 

About  fifty  pupils  attended  subscription  school  taught 
by  John's  wife.    Henry  Davenport  in  school. 

The  following  people  lived  in  Linooln  Cabin:  MJNU  All 
-alters  and  daughter,  u»  Dettie  Bailey,  ^mily  by  na»e- 
of  Harrison  lived  there  shortly  after  Lincoln  n>  left. 

Cleveland  and  ivy  Davenpott  sons  of  ?,ohn  born  in  cabin, 
also  two  sons  now  dead. 

John  Davenport  went  to  housekeeping  in  b»ini»  1375 
after  aarying  school  teacher,  lira  Busan  and  Bettie  rathen 
lived  in  cabin,  Also  James  Dyer  and   -iuow  Byer 

Gabe  xrirkpatriek  taught  3  schools  in  cabin  before  Mrs. 
Davidson. 

Dennett  grave  Davidson  #300.  for  the  cabin 


Mrs.  Burba  told  me  her  father  Dr.  Rodman  bought  the 
old  cabin  in  1363  -  5. 


La  Rue  County  Herald  notices  of  cabin 

Other  Lincoln  Fary  -  March  30,  1903 
Lincoln  Farm  sale  -  March  5.  1903 
Lincoln  material  -  Feb.  12,  1903 

Cabins  mixed-  larch  86,  1903  bought 
Cabin  sold  by  David  Creer  to  Association  $50,000.  H«  bought 

from  ttennette.     Feb .  1 15 ;  190-.> 
Cabins  burned    Feb. 8,  1806. 
Cabin  -  May  31,  1906 

Cabin  starts  on  way  to  Ky.  June  17,1905 
Exhibited  at  Touisville  homecoming  June  14,  iWO 
Stored  in  Louisville  Jude  31,  1906 

David  urownfield  visited  Lfcnfcoln  in  Washington  -  July  19 
Early  historv  of  Lincoln's  parents  -    June  7,  l«ub 
Lincoln  Farm  sold  Aug.  31,  1905. 

143  logs  in  cabin  when  moved. 

Cave  in  W.  ioh  T.lnocta  was  lost-Feb.  11.  18W.Ho*  35,  1809. 
Life  at  (j.-thaenann*  July  3,1880 
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